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THE  BOY  RAILROAD  KING 


OR, 


WORKING  HIS  WAY  TO  THE  TOP 


By  JAS.  C.  MERRITT 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  THE  MYSTERIES  AND  MISFORTUNES  OF  A  NIGHT. 

Sing  it  again,  Marian — just  once  more.  It  is  really  beau- 
*  tiful!  ” 

Marian  Lee  played  the  accompaniment  on  the  piano  and 
sang  the  love  song  once  again,  Harry  Edwards  joining  his 
rich,  tenor  voice  to  her  sweet  soprano. 

It  was  a  blissful  moment  for  Harry.  He  felt  as  though  he 
wished  it  might  last  forever. 

But  pleasant  things  seldom  last  long  in  this  world  of 
trouble. 

The  song  was  not  finished  when  Colonel  Edwards,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  railroad  contractor  and  rich  man  of  the  little  town 
of  Arlington,  Illinois,  came  suddenly  into  the  room. 

“Ah,  young  folks!  Enjoying  a  little  music?”  he  said,  in 
his  bluff,  hearty  fashion.  “Sorry  to  interrupt,  but  I  have 
to  catch  the  nine  o’clock  train  for  Chicago,  and  as  I  may  not 
|  be  back  for  a  day  or  two,  there  are  a  few  things  I  want  to 

I'  say.” 

“We  are  just  about  through,  father,”  replied  Harry.  “It’s 
the  third  time  we’ve  sung  the  song,  so  it  don’t  make  any 
difference  if  we  do  cut  it  short.” 

-  “That’s  right!  Always  take  life’s  little  trials  cheerfully, 

I  and  the  big  ones  will  never  come.  Don’t  go,  Marian.  In 
j  another  year  you  will  be  Harry’s  wife,  and  I  already  consider 
I  you  as  a  daughter.  Now,  listen  to  me,  boy.  I  have  arranged 
I  to  begin  work  on  the  new  branch  line  on  Monday  morning, 

I  and  as  I  can’t  be  here  I  want  you  to  represent  me.  Don’t 
look  horrified.  You  are  twenty  years  old  to-morrow,  and  it’s 
I  high  time  you  began  to  get  some  idea  of  business,  especially 
if  you  mean  to  marry  Marian  and  start  housekeeping  on  your 
t  own  account.” 

Harry  looked  rather  foolish  and  Marian  blushed,  but  Colonel 
'  Edwards  laughed  till  the  windows  rattled,  for  he  was  a  big 
man  and  was  reputed  to  have  the  heartiest  laugh  of  anyone 
j  fn  Arlington. 

“Come  now!  Comb  now!”  he  cried.  “Nothing  to  be 
asham* d  of  In  your  love!  Nothing  at  afl!  Marian,  my  dear, 
jour  father  was  my  best  friend.  When  he  died,  I  felt  as 


though  I  had  lost  a  brother.  I  only  wish  my  dear  wife  were 
living  and  you  should  never  leave  this  house  again,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  not  altogether  pleasant  for  you  here,  with  only 
Mrs.  Bissett,  the  housekeeper,  so  you’ll  be  going  back  to  your 
aunt  in  Chicago  soon,  but  the  wait  won’t  be  long.  Once  I 
can  get  the  Arlington-  and  Locksburg  link  line  finished,  I 
shall  make  immediate  arrangements  for  the  wedding  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  all  live  as  happily  as  possible  here  - 
“I’m  sure  I  hope  so,”  said  Harry,  throwing  his  arm  around 
Marian’s  waist.  “I  have  missed  this  dear  girl  terribly  since 

she  left  Arlington,  and  naturally  I  am  anxious  to  see  her 
back  again.” 


!ost  in  Chicago,  and  after  all  there  is  no  place  like  home.” 

Of  course  it’s  so,”  replied  the  colonel.  “I’ll  play  the  stage 
father  for  .the  moment,  and  say:  ‘Bless  you,  my  children, 
bless  you.  Now  then,  to  business.  See  here,  Harry,  I  am 
putting  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  the  safe.  It  is  nearly 
half  of  what  I  am  worth  to-night,  for,  as  you  know,  my  losses 
during  the  past  year  have  been  very  heavy.  Here  it  goes  and 
I  lock  it  up.  You  know  the  combination  in  case  anything 
should  happen  to  me,  and  I  should  never  return.” 

Harry  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

“What  in  the  world  did  you  take  the  money  out  of  the 
bank  for,  father?”  he  asked. 

“Because  I  don’t  like  the  way  things  are  going,  my  bov; 

e  Arlington  bank  m  my  humble  judgment  is  in  bad  hands 
1 11  give  you  particulars  later.  Now  I  must  be  off  or  I  won’t 
catch  the  train.  Don’t  forget  to  start  the  men  on  Monday  in 
case  I’m  not  back.  Sandy  Lewis,  the  new  foreman,  is  onlv 
a  boy,  but  he’s  as  smart  as  a  whip  and  he  has  full  instructions 
so  you  really  won’t  have  very  much  to  do.  Good-bv  Hal* 
Good-by,  daughter!” 

Shaking  hands  with  his  son  and  kissing  Marian  Lee  with  all 

the  fondness  of  a  father,  Colonel  Edwards  hurried  off  for  th^ 
train.  % 

That  night  at  half-past  one  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in 
Arlington. 


Harry  Edwards  heard  the  great  bell  on  the  Methodist 
Church  clanging  in  his  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  in 
the  old  red  schoolhouse,  where  he  and  Marian  used  to  go. 
He  thought  that  the  building  was  all  In  flames— that  ho 
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had  Marian  in  his  arms,  and  was  trying  to  force  his  way  out, 
but  the  door  was  locked,  and  no  effort  of  his  could  open  it. 

Clang! 

Clang! 

Clang!  I 

The  big  bell  was  booming  when  Harry  sprang  up  in  bed 
to  find  that  his  dream  was  not  all  a  dream. 

Clang!  y 

Clang!  * 

Clang! 

Harry  jumped  out  of  bed,  threw  up  the  window  and  looked 
out. 

The  sky  was  all  red;  he  could  hear  men  running  and  calling 
to  one  another,  but  he  could  not  locate  the  fire  then. 

Pulling  on  his  clothes,  he  ran  into  his  father’s  room. 

Then  he  could  see  it  distinctly. 

Bauman’s  brick  block  was  all  ablaze. 

“Good  gracious!”  thought  Harry,  “the  bank’s  a  goner! 
Father  drew  out  his  mctoey  just  in  time.” 

He  ran  down  to  the  floor  below  and  knocked  on  Marian’s 
door,  but  received  no  answer. 

“Fire!  Fire!  Fire!”  men  were  shouting  in  the  street. 

Now,  as  Harry  was  foreman  of  the  hook  and  ladder,  there 
was  no  time  to  waste. 

Danger  to  the  house  was  something  the  boy  never  thought 
of,  for  Bauman’s  block  was  on  Main  street,  a  full  square 
away. 

Waking  up, Mrs.  Bissett  and  instructing  her  to  look  after 
Marian,  Harry  ran  with  all  his  might  to  the  hook  and  la&der 
house. 

He  was  a  little  late,  but  still  in  time  to  take  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  long  truck. 

“Let  her  go,  boys!”  he  shouted,  as  the  members  of  the 
company,  old  schoolmates  of  his,  everyone  of  them,  manned 
the  ropes. 

The  hook  and  ladder  went  rumbling  out  into  the  street. 

Shouting  and  yelling,  the  boys  started  for  the  fire,  where 
they  found  the  old  hand  engine,  Neptune,  already  on  the 
ground. 

“Not  much  show,  Harry,”  said  Mr.  Roundtree,  the  grocer, 
whose  store  was  in  the  burning  building.  “I  guess  I’m  a 
goner.  Thank  Heaven,  I’m  well  insured.” 

“How  did  it  catch,  do  you  know?"  asked  Harry,  who  had 
just  given  his  orders  for  the  placing  of  the  ladders. 

“Don’t  know,”  replied  Roundtree;  “they  say  there  was  an 
explosion  in  the  cellar  under  the  bank,  though  I’ll  be  blest 
if  I  see  what  there  could  have  been  to  explode  there.” 

Further  talk  was  prevented  by  Ned  Dalton,  Harry’s  assist¬ 
ant,  hurrying  up  to  ask  a  question. 

Indeed,  it  was  no  time  for  talk. 

The  fire  was  assuming  serious  proportions. 


father’s  house;  but  he  worked  bravely  on,  pulling  down  fences 
and  outbuildings  and  trying  in  every  way  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  destroyer. 

Not  until  he  saw  that  his  father’s  house  was  actually  threat-  • 
ened  did  he  pause  to  think  of  his  own  priyate  interests. 

“Look  after  things  for  a  few  moments,”  he  then  said  to 
Ned  Dalton;  “I  must  go  home;  there  are  things  in  the  house  # 
that  must  be  saved.” 

He  ran  around  the  corner — the  fire  had  not  yfet  reached 
Miatt’s — and  bursting  through  the  gate,  hurried  up  the  gravel 
walk. 

Mrs.  Bissett  met  him  at  the  open  door.  Her  face  was  as 
white  as  chalk,  and  she  was  trembling  all  over. 

“You  must  get  right  out,  Mrs.  Bissett!”  cried  Harry.  “Our 
house  will  probably  go  with  the  rest.  Tell  Marian  to  get  her 
things  together,  and  I'll  take  her  around  to  the  hotel.  Good 
Heavens!  What  is  the  matter?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so?” 

“Oh,  Master  Harry,  she’s  gone!  She’s  gone!”  groaned  Mrs. 
Bissett.  “She  wasn’t  in  her  room  when  you  told  me  to  look! 
The  window  was  open,  and  there’s  a  ladder  outside,  and  the 
safe  has  been  robbed.  Mister  Harry,  and,  and —  Oh,  dear!  . 
What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?” 

It  is  doubtful  if  Harry  heard  it  all. 

All  the  life  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  him  as  he  pushed 
the  terrified  housekeeper  to  one  side,  and  went  dashing  up' 
the  stairs  to  Marian’s  room. 

There  was  the  open  window,  and  there  was  the  long  ladder 
which  belonged  in  the  barn  standing  against  the  house,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  ground. 

The  bed  had  not  been  occupied— there  was  no  trace  of'' 
Marian  to  be  seen. 

“Oh,  she  wasn’t  here  when  I  broke  the  door  in!”  wailed 
Mrs.  Bissett.  “What  can  have  happened  to  her,  Master  Harry? 
What  can  have  happened  to  the  poor  child?” 

What  indeed? 

So  far  as  Harry  knew  Marian  Lee  had  not  one  enemy  in 
the  world. 

Yet  she  had  vanished  in  the  night— vanished  long  before 
the  fire  broke  out,  in  all  probability. 

Harry  was  almost  mad  when  he  broke  away  from  Mrs.  Bis¬ 
sett  and  ran  down  into  the  library. 

Here  another  mystery  awaited  him. 

The  safe  dooij,  which  his  father  had  locked  so  carefully,' 
stood  wide  open,  and  the  money  had  vanished. 

Mystery  and  misfortune  were  coming  down  upon  poof 
Harry’s  head  thick  and  fast. 

And  yet  the  brave  young  foreman  of  the  hook  and  ladder 
returned  to  his  post  and  worked  steadily  on  until  the  fire 
was  finally  stayed  by  the  creek. 

Colonel  Edwards’  house  had  been  consumed  with  at  least 
twenty  others. 


Already  the  whole  interior  of  the  store  occupied  by  the  bank 
was  ablaze,  and  the  flames  were  shooting  out  of  the  roof. 

For  the  next  two  hours  Harry  Edwards  and  his  little  com¬ 
pany  worked  like  beavers. 

So  did  the  Neptune’s  boys,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  fire  spread  with  fearful  rapidity. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  conflagration  was  likely 
to  prove  a  serious  one. 

It  spread  across  the  street,  and  the  whole  row  of  frame 
stores  opposite  the  Bauman  block  were  spon  in  a  blaze. 

Tt  swept  eastward  and  ate  its  way  through  the-  square 
separating  Colonel  Edwards’  house  from  Main  stree* 

All  hope  of  checking  its  progress  had  been  abandoned  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Miatt’s  fine  residence,  situated  opposite  the  Edwards’ 
mansion,  burst  into  flame. 

T/mg  before  this  Harry  saw  that  the  easterly  side  of  the 
town  was  doomed,  and  that  there  was  little  hope  for  his 


W],en>  Harry  staggered  into  the  Columbia  Hotel  just  at 
dawn  to  telegraph  his  father,  it  seemed  to  the  poor  boy  as 
though  his  cup  of  misfortune  was  about  full. 

But  there  was  more  to  come. 

The  operator  looked  at  Harry  pityingly  as  he  asked  for  a 
pen  to  write  the  dispatch. 

“Going  to  wire  your  father,  Harry?”  he  asked. 

“Yes:  be  quick,  please,  Joe.  I’m  all  used  up  ” 

*“I  wouldn’t,  Harry.  It  won’t  be  any  use.  Brace  up  old 
man!  Don’t  look  at  me  that  way.  I — I — the  fact  is  I’ve  been 
holding  a  dispatch  for  you  the  last  hour.  Prepare  for  tbe 
worst.,  Harry;  there’s  been  a  bad  smash-up  on  the  C  &  A, 
near  Joliet.” 

"My  father! "  gasped  poor  Harry.  Hutching  the  counter. 

“Is  hurt,  but - ’’  * 

“Stop  joe!  Don't  He  to  me!  I  rend  It  In  , our  face!  Futhcr 
is  dead!  ” 
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The  operator  sprang  out  of  his  little  pen. 

“Brace  up,  Harry!  Brace  upi”  he  cried.  “It  has  to  come 

t  * 

to  us  all  some  time  or  other!  ” 

It  had  come  to  Harry  Edwards  now. 

Before  the  kindly  operator  could  read  the  dispatch  to  the 
boy  he  fell  to  the  floor  like  a  stone. 

I 


'  CHAPTER  II. 

PLENTY  OF  FRIENDS. 

One  spring  morning,  about  three  weeks  after  the  great 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  the  little  town  of  Arlington, 
the  morning  train  from  Chicago  brought  down  an  unusual 
number  of  passengers. 

Six  men — good,  hard-headed  business  men  they  looked  to 
be,  too — alighted  from  the  ears  and  hurried  up  to  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Hotel.  i 

All  six  parsed  on  the  way  a  quiet,  sedate  looking  young 
man  who  wore  a  black  weed  on  his  hat,  but  ^ione  knew  him. 

For  these  men  were  strangers  in  Arlington. 

They  had  been  attracted  to  the  town  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  Chicago  papers,  stating  that  at  ten  o’clock  that  morn¬ 
ing  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  late  Colonel  Nat 
Edwards  in  the  proposed  Arlington  and  Locksburg  Loop  Line 
Railroad,  designed  to  connect  the  Chicago  and  Alton  with 
the  Rock  Island  system  at  the  town  named,  would  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

These  men  were  simply  speculators,  and  now  at  Arlington 
for  what  they  could  make. 

Colonel  Edwards’  interest  in  the  new  road  was  a  controlling 

B W 

one,  but  there  were  certain  conditions  in  the  charter  which 
*  rendered  it  necessary,  now  that  the  well-known  railroad 
man  was  dead,  that  the  right  to  build,  together  with  all  the 
tools,  rails,  ties  and  other  belongings,  should  be  sold,  and  the 
sale  had  been  thus  ordered  by  the  courts. 

The  young  man  watched  them  as  they  hurried  toward  the 
hotel. 

.  “They  think  they  are  going  to  have  a  walkoter,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “They  have  no  idea  I  mean  to  show  fight.  But  let 
them  wait.  We’ll  see.” 

“Hello,  Harry!  How  are  you  feeling  this  morning?”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  man  who  came  hurrying  down  Main  street. 

It  was  Roundtree,  the  grocer. .  Certainly  his  losses  did  not 
seem  to  have  affected  his  spirits;  but  Roundtree  was  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  full  of  pluck — in  short,  a  typical  Western  man. 

“I  am  feeling  quite  well,  Mr.  Roundtree,”  replied  Harry; 
“that  is,  as  well  as  I  can  feel  under  the  circumstances.” 

“Pshaw!  Don’t  be  cast  down  by  circumstances,  boy. 
Where’s  the  use?  Your  father  was  a  good  man,  and  much 
respected  in  this  town,  but  his  time  had  come.  He  was  not 
the  only  one.  Remember  sixty  others  met  death  on  the  Alton 
'that  night.” 

“I  know,  sir.  I  am  bearing  up  the  best  I  can.” 

“And  well,  too!  I  admire  you  for  it.  Any  clew  to  the 
•  scoundrels  who  robbed  your  father’s  safe?” 

“No.  The  Pinkertons  are  working  on  the  case,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  report.” 

“How  about  Marian  Lee?  Anything  been  heard  of  her?” 

Harry  shook  his  head. 

This  was  a  tenddr  subject.*  — 

Everything  that  man  could  do  Harry  had  done  to  gain 
tidings  of  the  missing  girl,  and  even  now  two  of  the  best  de¬ 
tectives  in  the  United  States  had  the  case  in  hand,  but  as  yet 
the  mystery  was  as  black  and  unfathomable  as  it  had  been 
on  that  dreadful  night,  when  half  Arlington  was  laid  in  ashes 


and  Harry  forgot  what  it  was  to  be  a  boy  and  began  to  be  a 
man. 

“Strange  whatever  became  of  her,”  continued  Roundtree, 
“but  I  suppose  you  don’t  feel  like  talking  about  it,  Harry; 
keep  at  it,  do  as  I  do,  and  the  worse  things  go  the  louder 
you  whistle.  Look  here,  now  for  business.  Want  any  money 
to  tackle  those  Chicago  contractors  at  the  sale  this  morning? 
I’m  pretty  low  down  myself,  but  can  raise  ten  thousand. 
You  propose  to  tackle  the  railroad  yourself.  I  like  your 
pluck,  and  if  you  need  it  you  may  draw  on  me  for  that 
amount.” 

Harry  was  deeply  touched. 

“How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  Mr.  Roundtree?”  he  said  in 
broken  tones. 

“By  taking  the  money  if  you  need  it,  my  boy,  and  letting 
it  alone  if  you  don’t.  Heard  your  father  was  pretty  close 
run,  and  in  view  of  your  loss - ” 

“I  don’t  need  it,  Mr.  Roundtree.  I  think  I  have  enough, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  spend  the  last  dollar  to  carry  out  my 
poor  father’s  wishes;  you  know  his  heart  was  set  on  build¬ 
ing  the  loop  line.” 

“I  know  it.  It  means  big  business  for  Arlington,  and  he 
foresaw  that.  Well,  all  right,  my  boy,  go  in  and  win.  Sorry, 
I  can’t  go  in  with  you,  but  it  is  really  better  for  you  that  you 
paddle  your  own  canoe.” 

Tears  were  in  Hcflry’s  eyes  as  the  kindly  grocer  left  him, 
but  he  ' had  to  quickly  dash  them  away,  for  before  he  had 
gone  ten  feet  he  encountered  Susie  Pennoyer,  one  of  his  old 
schoolmates,  and  by  many  considered  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Arlington. 

“Oh,  Harry,  I’m  so  glad  I  met  you!”  Susie  exclaimed,  as  he 
lifted  his  hat  politely.  “Father  is  sick  in  bed  and  he  wanted 
me  to  look  you  up,  but  I  hardly  liked  to  call  at  the  hotel.” 

“Certainly  not,  Susie,”  Harry  replied.  “I’m  sorry  to  hear 
that  your  father  is  sick;  nothing  serious.  I  hope.” 

“Oh,  no;  only  a  cold.  What  he  wanted  me  to  say  to  you 
is  this — I  hope  you  won’t  be  offended,  Harry — if  you  want  any 
money  to  help  you  out  at  the  auction,  father  says  you  are  at 
liberty  to  draw  on  him  up  to  fifteen  thousand.  There!  Now 
we  have  offended  you;  I  see  in  your  face!” 

“No,  no,  Susie!  It  ain’t  that,  but  everybody  is  so  kind.  I 
don’t  think  there  ever  was  a  fellow  who  had  such  good  friends 
as  I  have,  and - ”  * 

“And  you  deserve  them,  Harry.  What — tell  him  you  don't 
need  it?  Well,  father  will  be  disappointed,  but  I  suppose  you 
know  best.” 

“It  is  really  overpowering,”  thought  Harry,  as  he  hurried 
on.  “I  don’t  know  what  I  have  ever  done  to  deserve  it;  but 
father  deserved  it  all  and  more  from  the  Arlington  people, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  on  his  account.  I  must  hurry,  or  I  shall 
be  late  for  the  sale.” 

But  Harry  was  not  through  with  his  friends  yet. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  steps  of  the  courthouse  where  the 
sale  was  to  take  place,  who  should  drive  up  with  his  spanking 
team  of  bays  but  Reg  Rightmeyer,  an  old  Arlington  boy,  now 
in  business'  with  his  father  in  Mendon,  the  next  town. 

“Hello,  Hal!”  he  exclaimed,  reigning  in.  “Sorry  for  your 
trouble,  old  man,  but  say,  I  hear  you  are  in  on  this  roalroad 
sale?” 

“I’m  going  to  have  the  property  if  I  can  get  it,  Reg,  that’s 
sure.  ” 

“You  must  get  it.” 

“No  doubt  I  shall,  unless  some  other  fellow  wants  it  worse 
than  I  do.” 

“Father  says  it  will  probably  fetch  a  hundred  thousand, 
including  right  of  way,  the  buildings  at  Locksburg  and  every¬ 
thing.  ” 

“If  it  does,  I’m  not  in  it.” 
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"Say,  Hal,  1  won’t  ask  you  what  you  intend  to  bid,  for  that 
ain't  business,  but  father  and  1  talked  it  over  last  night,  and 
if  you  want  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  us  it’s  yours,  bonds 
on  the  property  is  the  security.  When  the  road  is  done  we’ll 
be  perfectly  secure.” 

Harry  could  scarcely  find  words  to  reply. 

“Reg.”  he  faltered,  “this  is  too  much;  I  don’t  know  what 
I  have  ever  done - ” 

“Now,  now!  We  know  you,  my  boy,  that’s  enough.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  really  run  no  risk.” 

"I’m  ever  so  much  obliged,  Reg,  but  I  can’t  borrow  I 
won’t!  ” 

“Suit  yourself,  Hal.  You’ve  got  to  undertake  to  see  your 
father’s  plans  through,  though— you  must  do  it.  Father  and 
I  have  settled  it,  and  there  ain’t  a  business  man  in  Arlington 
or  Mendon  who  won’t  be  willing  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
to  help  you  out.” 

It  really  was  overpowering. 

Harry  was  so  deeply  moved  by  this  last  kindness  that  he 
could  only  press  Reg  Rightmeyer’s  hand  and  hurry  off  to  join 
the  crowd  on  the  courthouse  steps. 

Reg  turned  his  team  over  to  a  colored  boy,  and  joined  it, 
too. 

Promptly  at  ten  o’clock  Mr.  Acton,  the  auctioneer,  mounted 
the  steps  and  began  to  rattle  off  the  m&its  of  the  property. 

Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  him,  for  nearly  everyone 
present  knew  all  about  it. 

“What  am  I  offered,  gentlemen!”  bawled  the  auctioneer  at 
length;  “how  much  will  you  give  me  for  the  charter  right, 
the  right  of  way,  the  buildings,  rails,  ties,  tools  and  rolling 
stock  of  the  Arlington  and  Locksburg  railrQad?” 

“Twenty-five  thousand  dollars!”  called  Ralph  Randall,  a 
well-known  Chicago  railroad  contractor,  and  a  most  thorough¬ 
ly  unprincipled  man. 

“Twenty-five — make  it  thirty!”  bawled  the  auctioneer. 

Another  Chicago  man  made  it  thirty,  and  Randall  went  to 
thirty-five. 

Others  joined  in.  They  ran  up  to  fifty-eight  thousand,  amid 
a  good  deal  of  excitement.  • 

All  this  time  Reg  Rightmeyer,  Mr.  Roundtree  and  other 
local  business  men  kept  their  eye  on  Harry  Edwards,  but  thus 
far  the  boy  had  not  spoken  a  word. 

“Let  them  waste  their  powder  first,”  Harry  thought.  “I 
know  my  limit,  and  I’ll  stick  to  it;  not  a  cent  will  I  borrow, 
and  not  a  cent  more  will  I  give.” 

It  hung  at  fifty-eight  thousand  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  rose  to  sixty  in  hundred  dollar  bids. 

Ralph  Randall’s  bid  was  the  last,  and  he  thought  he  had 
it  all  his  own  way,  when  Harry,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
quietly  bid  sixty-one. 

Randall  was  furious. 

“Sixty-two!”  he  shouted. 

“Sixty-three!”  said  Harry. 

It  was  now  a  race  between  them,  for  all  other  bidders  had 
dropped  out. 

By  jumps  of  a  thousand,  Randall  ran  It  up  to  seventy 
thousand,  glaring  at  Harry  as  though  he  had  been  some 
strange  wild  beast,  instead  of  only  a  plucky  Western  boy  de¬ 
termined  to  win. 

Harry’s  heart  sank  as  the  last  bid  was  made.  * 

He  had  reached  his  limit. 

So,  if  he  had  only  know  it,  had  Randall. 

“Seventy — going  at  seventy!”  bawled  the  auctioneer.  “Last 
call,  gentlemen!  Going  at  seventy  thousand  dollars — what’s 
that?  Yes,  sir!  Well  worth  it.  Cheap  at  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand!  Seventy-five — seventy-five!  Who’ll  give  me  more? 
Who'll  give  me  more?” 


And  so  on  for  ten  minutes,  but  there  was  nobody  in  the 
crowd  to  give  him  more  and  nobody  knew  who  had  bid  the  % 
extra  five  thousand— four  more  than  was  actually  necessary, 
by  the  way— until  the  auctioneer  cried  out: 

“Gone  at  seventy-five  thousand  to  Rightmeyer  &  Son  and. 

dirt  cheap  at  that!” 

Harry  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

His  heart  was  full  as  he  turned  away,  but  before  he  could . 
get  clear  of  the  crowd  Reg  had  him  by  the  arm. 

“It’s  yours,  Hal!”  he  whispered;  “yours  for  any  amount 
you  have  a  mind  to  put  up,  and  father  and  I  will  stand  the 
balance.  You’ve  got  to  do  it.  I  was  sent  here  to  make  you, 
and  father  would  bounce  me  from  the  firm  if  I  went  back 
shunted.” 


Plenty  of  friends? 

Well,  yes!  Harry  Edwards  had  them  in  Arlington  and 
thereabouts. 

And  we  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  he  deserved  them 

all.  .  'xJLJ 

Next  day  Harry  drove  over  to  Mendon  and  came  back 

seventy  thousand  poorer,  but  one  railroad  in! 

It  was  the  Arlington  &  Locksburg  Loop  Line,  his  father’s 
last  conception  and  favorite  scheme.' 

But  Harry  had  spent  his  all. 

To  begin  business  on  he  had  just  one  thousand  dollars  in  ^ 
cash. 

But  stay! 

He  was  better  off  than  that. 

Harry  had  youth,  pluck  and  energy,  and  above  all,  a  good 
name. 

-  I 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  ACCIDENT  AT  THE  BRIDGE. 

•  '  / 


“When  do  you  propose  to  begin  operations,  Harry?"  asked 
Reg  Rightmeyer,  as  he  followed  the  plucky  Arlington  boy 
to  his  buggy  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

“To-morrow  morning  at  seven  o’clock,”  replied  Harry, 
promptly. 

“By  jove,  you  are  right  on  time,  Hal.” 

“Well,  everything  is  ready,  Reg.  You  see,  I  telephoned 
Sandy  Lewis,  the  young  fellow  father  engaged  for  foreman, 
and  he  came  down  from  Chicago  by  the  morning  train. 
Some  6f  the  men  are  still  hanging  around  town,  and  Sandy 
brought  ddwn  the  others.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  us  from 
beginning  to  tear  down  the  old  ridge  across  Plum  Creek  first 
thing  to-morrow.  We  can’t  make  a  beginning  until  that’s  re¬ 
moved.” 


“You  are  right  up  to  business,  Harry.” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  had  the  chance  to  show  whether  I  had  any 
business  in  me  or  not,  Reg,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  your  kind¬ 
ness.”  • 

“Don’t  you  say  another  word  about  it,  Hal.  S’pose  I  was 
going  to  see  you  get  left.  "By  the  way,  you  have  heard 
nothing  from  Marian?”  /  «  i 


“Not  a  thing.” 

“Strange  what  could  have  happened  to  her.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

I  only  wish  I  did,  was  Harry’s  thought  as  he  drove  away. 

His  heart  was  well-nigh  broken  when  he  thought  of  the 
gentle  girl. 

But  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  do,  and  he  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  allow  even  this  great  grief  to  interfere  with  his 
work. 

Bright  and  early  Harry  was  at  the  old  wooden  bridge,  which 
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crossed  Plum  Creek,  separating  Arlington  from  the  township 
of  Meudon. 

Sandy  Lewis,  a  bright  young  Scotchman  of  about  Harry’s 
own  age,  was  on  hand  with  a  gang  of  fifty  laborers,  all  of 
whom  seemed  only  too  eager  and  willing  to  begin  work. 

“Good-morning,  boss,"  said  Lewis  respectfully.  “Are  we 
going  to  make  a  start  to-day?” 

“Good-morning,”  replied  Harry;  “yes,  we  shall  start  right 
in;  but  before  we  do  I  want  to  say  a  word.” 

He  drew  Lewis  aside. 

“You’ll  have  to  help  me  out  a  bit,”  he  said.  “Of  course 
you  understand  that  I  ain’t  the  practical  man  my  father  was. 
I  shall  depend  a  good  deal  on  you  until  I  get  fairly  broken 

in.” 

“You  may,  boss,”  replied  Sandy,  “and  I  won’t  go  back  on  you 
neither.  You  can  bank  on  me  every  time!”  | 

“But  understand,  I  don’t  ask  you  to'  give  me  this  help  for 
nothing,”  added  Harry.  “Your  contract  with  my  father  calls 
for  twenty  dollars  a  week.  I  shall  make  it  twenty-two.  Now 
then,  what  would  you  advise?  Of  course  we  don’t  need  all 
these  men  on  the  bridge?” 

Sandy’s  eyes  glistened.  Harry  had  touched  the  man  on 
the  pocket  and  secured  a  friend. 

“I  think  a  dozen  will  do  us  here,  sir,”  he  said.  “The 
balance  I’ll  start  in  grading  on  the  other  side.” 

“There’s  not  a  great  deal  of  grading  to  be  done  here,  is 
there?” 

“Very  little  for  the  first  three  miles,  sir;  after  that  it  is  a 
bit  heavy.” 

“Very  good.  It  shall  be  as  you  say.  Start  them  on  the 
bridge,  and  I’ll  begin  tearing  down  the  bridge.” 

“You’d  best  be  careful,  sir.  The  spiles  are  very  rotten. 
Better  leave  two  on  each  end  until  the  planking  is  removed.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  remove  the  planks  first?  That  was  my 
idea.” 

“No;  you  see.  we  have  only  one  boat,  and  I  can’t  raise  an¬ 
other  in  town.  My  idea  is  to  swing  a  boatswain’s  chair,  or  sus¬ 
pended  scaffold,  down  to  just  above  where  the  spile  rises  out  of 
the  water  and  cut  away  there,  making  fast  to  the  plankipg 
above;  by  that  means  six  men  can  work  on  a  side,  and  when 
we  finally  come  to  remove  the  planking  our  bridge  will  practi¬ 
cally  be  down.” 

.  “Good  enough,”  said  Harry.  “Couldn’t  ask  for  anything 
better.  You  go  on  with  your  grading,  and  I’ll  start  right  in 
to  remove  the  bridge.” 

Harry  put  in  a  busy  morning. 

Sandy  Lewis’  plan  worked  finely. 

He  showed  Harry  how  to  rig  the  boatswain’s  chair,  and 
soon  there  were  six  of  them  in  full  operation. 

But  cutting  off  the  spiles  was  slow  business,  for  they  were 
water-soaked  and  very  tough. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock,  while  Harry  stood  on  the  bridge 
leaning  over  the  edge,  for  the  railing  had  been  removed, 
watching  the  progress  of  one  of  the  men,  he  felt  a  hand  laid 
on  his  shoulder. 

Starting  up,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Ralph 
Randall,  the  Chicago  speculator,  standing  before  him. 

The  man  had  evidently  been  drinking.  His  hat  was  tilted 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  there  was  the  butt  of  a  burnt-out 
cigar  between  his  teeth. 

“Well,  young  fellow,”  he  drawled,  thrusting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  “so  you’ve  got  to  work,  have  you?  How  do  you 
get  along  with  your  job?” 

“First-rate,”  replied  Harry.  “This  is  Mr.  Randall,  I  be¬ 
lieve?” 

“Well,  yaas!  That's  my  name  daytimes.  Nice  trick  that 
you  played  me,  wasn’t  it  now?” 

“What  was  that?”  asked  Harry. 


“To  jump  in  and  bid  over  me  with  your  dummy  just  as  I 
had  this  here  railroad  in  my  hands.” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean!”  retorted  Harry. 
“An  auction  is  an  auction,  I  suppose?  Besides,  Mr.  Right- 
meyer  was  no  dummy  of  mine.  Don’t  you  know  his  father 
is  worth  a  million?” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  you  get  the  contract  all  the  same.  I’ve  a 
great  mind  to  break  your  face  for  you.  It  was  a  scurvy  trick, 
that’s  what  it  was!  ” 

Harry,  who  had  a  hot  temper,  flared  up  in  an  instant. 

“If  there’s  to  be  any  face-breaking  done  you’d  better  begin 
right  now!”  he  cried.  “I’m  ready,  if  you  are,  any  time.” 

“Don’t  you  be  sassy,  young  man!  I’ll  have  this  railroad 
yet.  I’m  not  accustomed  to  being  browbeaten  by  boys.” 

“You’ll  get  off  of  here  and  keep  off  while  I  have  it  then," 
cried  Harry.  “Come  now,  move!.  I’m  here  to  work — not  to  be 
insulted.”  , 

“Put  me  off!  Put  me  off!  I  dare  you!”  shouted  Randall. 
“This  bridge  is  public  property.  Oh,  yes.  I’ll  go  off,  I  don’t 
think.” 

“It’s  not  public  property.  It’s  condemned  for  the  rail¬ 
road.  ” 

“Why  don’t  you  fence  it  in  then?  Here’s  a  team  coming 
now!  Do  you  want  to  kill  half  your  neighbors  by  your  botch 
boy’s  work?” 

Now,  Harry  had  been  at  particular  pains  to  put  a  bar  across 
the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  with  a  danger  sign  nailed  upon 
it. 

He  saw  as  he  looked  that  it  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
never  doubted  that  Randall  did  it. 

Then,  to  his  dismay,  he  also  saw  a  handsome  horse  attached 
to  a  road  wagon  come  tearing  down  the  hill. 

It  was  driven  by  Susie  Pennoyer. 

Evidently  the  girl  had  no  idea  of  the  danger  at  the  bridge. 

“Back!  Keep  back!”  shouted  Harry,  running  forward  and 
waving  his  hands  warningly.  “Danger!  Don't  drive  on 
here,  Susie!  The  bridge  won’t  bear  your  team!” 

Susie  recognized  Harry  and  her  danger  at  the  same  time.  ’ 

She  drew  in  the  reins,  but  whether  it  was  that  the  spirited 
animal  had  become  alarmed  at  Harry’s  excited  gestures  or  for 
whatever  reason,  the  horse  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  came 
dashing  onto  the  bridge. 

“Keep  her  back!  She’ll  go  down  sure!”  shouted  Sandy 
Lewis  from  the  other  side. 

Then  the  foreman,  in  spite  of  his  caution,  did  a  very  foolish 
thing. 

He  ran  on  to  the  bridge,  and  fully  half  his  men,  with  the 
idea  of  helping,  followed  him. 

“Help  me,  Harry!  I  canjt  hold  her!”  Susie  cried. 

Before  Harry  could  reach  the  horse  the  team  was  on  the 
bridge. 

At  the  same  instant  the  westerly  end,  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  men,  gave  way,  sending  Sandy  Lewis  and  his 
laborers  down  into  the  water. 

Ralph  Randall  went  with  them. 

“Help!  Save  me!  I  can’t  swim!”  he  yelled,  as  his  tall  hat 
flew  off  and  his  hand  went  up. 

Harry  caught  the  horse  by  the  bit  rein  and  forced  him 
back  on  his  haunches  at  the  brink  of  the  yawning  gulf. 

But  the  danger  was  not  over  yet. 

The  timbers  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  broken  bridge 
were  slowly  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  the  team. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  TROUBLE. 

“Help!  Help!  Save  me!  I’m  drowning!  T  can’t  swim! 
Somebody  pull  me  out!” 

Ralph  Randall,  the  disappointed  railroad  contractor,  made 
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noise  enough  for  any  two  men — one  would  have  thought  that 
he  was  the  only  one  who  had  fallen  into  Plum  Creek. 

It  was  not  so,  by  any  means. 

Half  of  young  Harry  Edwards’  gang  were  in  the  creek, 
“battling  for  their  lives,”  we  were  going  to  say,  but  perhaps 
the  circumstances  hardly  justify  it,  for  the  majority  of  the 
workingmen  could  swim  well  enough,  and  the  creek  was  not 
very  wide. 

Some  had  already  made  their  way  ashore,  and  others  were 
following  their  example  as  rapidly  as  possible — Ralph  Randall 
was  making  more  noise  than  all  the  rest. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  remaining  half  of  the  bridge  fell 
with  a  crash,  and  the  creek  was  filled  a  second  time  with 
boards,  planks  and  bits  of  floating  timber, 

Harry  was  not  a  moment  too  soon  to  prevent  Susie  Pen- 
noyer’s  horse  and  buggy  from  going  down  with  the  wreck. 

He  had  just  backed  the  horse  off  the  bridge  when  the  crash 
came.  , 

Susie  kept  perfectly  cool  through  it  all  and  showed  lots  of 
pluck. 

“I’m  all  right  now,  Harry.  I  can  hold  him.  Look  after 
the  rest!”  exclaimed  the  brave  girl.  “Don’t  lose  a  moment! 
That  man  is  drowning.  I  know  you  are  the  best  swimmer  in 
town.  ” 

“He  don’t  deserve  that  I  should  help  him,  but  I’ll  do  it  just 
the  same,”  said  Harry.  “Are  you  sure  you  can  manage  all 
right,  Susie?” 

“Certain.” 

“Then  here  goes!” 

Harry  turned,  and  throwing  off  h.is  hat  and  coat,  took  a 
header  into  the  creek. 

“Help!  Help!  Save  me!”  RandalJ  was  still  calling. 

He  had  been  down  twice,  and  was  just  going  down  the  third 
time,  when  Harry  came  up  to  him. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  the  brave  boy  had  rescued  the 
drowning. 

He  knew  just  what  to  do,  and  he  did  it  without  an  instant’s 
loss  of  time. 

“Keep  your  hands  off  of  me!  Let  me  get  you  under  the 
arms  and  you’ll  be  all  right!  ”  he  shouted. 

But  he  had  to  fight  for  the  position,  for  Randall  would  l^ave 
clutched  him  by  main  strength. 

But  Harry  was  as  strong  as  a  horset,  and  entirely  good;  for 
the  task  he  had  undertaken. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  the  contractor  on  the  bank. 
Here  Sandy  Lewis  joined  him,  and  the  workmen,  all  of  whom 
were  out  by  this  time,  came  crowding  around. 

Randall  scrambled  to  his  feet,  coughing  and  sputtering  and 
sayings  things.  • 

Really  his  language  was  disgraceful— we  cannot  possibly 
repeat  it. 

“It’s  your  fault,  you  young  idiot!”  he  roared.  “I’ll  get 
square  with  you  for  this?  I’ll  have  the  law  on  you!  What 
right  have  you  to  leave  a  mantrap  like  this  around?” 

“Hoot  mon!”  cried  Sandy.  “Where’s  your  gratitude? 
Dinna  the  boss  save  your  life?  It  would  sarve  ye  right  if  we 
was  to  tumble  you  in  the  creek  again,  so  it  would.” 

Sandy  always  dropped  into  his  Scotch  dialect  when  excited, 
and  he  was  more  than  exceed  now. 

But  Harry  was  cool  enough. 

“Go  on  about  your  business!”  he  snld,  sternly.  “It  was 
you  who  removed  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  you 
know  it!  ” 

“It’s  a  lie!”  roared  Randall.  “You  will  strike  me,  will  you? 
Take  that!” 

He  aimed  a  blow  at  Harry,  which  brought  matters  to  a 
finish. 


Harry  dodged  nimbly  aside.  It  was  too  much  for  human 
endurance. 

The  boy  struck  out,  took  Randall  under  the  chin,  and  sent 
him  sprawling. 

Then  Sandy  Lewis  and  his  men  jumped  in. 

“Leave  him  to  us,  boss!”  they  shouted. 

They  jerked  him  to  his  feet  and  gave  him  a  good  beating. 

Right  and  left  he  got  it. 

The  last  Harry  saw  of  Randall  he  was  running  down  the 
road  at  full  speed  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

“Served  him  right!”  called  out  Susie  from  the  opposite 
bank.  “Good-by,  Harry,  I’m  off!  Don’t  you  worry  about 

me!  This  shan’t  even  spoil  my  ride!" 

“She’s  the  right  sort  of  girl,”  said  Sandy,  as  Susie  drove 

away. 

“I’m  very  sorry  this  affair  occurred,"  replied  Harry,  “but 
it  ain’t  our  fault.  You’ll  bear  witness,  Sandy,  that  the  bar 
was  put  in  place.” 

“Of  course  it  was,”  said  Sandy;  “but  no  matter,  boss.  The 
bridge  is  down,  anyway,  and  all  we’ve  got  to  do  now  is  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  and  build  the  new  one,  and  we  11  just 
get  right  at  it  as  though  nothing  had  gone  astray.” 

This  was  sound  advice,  and  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days 
everything  went  surprisingly  well. 

Harry  worked  night  and  day  at  his  plans  and  in  arranging 
for  supplies,  etc.,  while  Sandy,  who  was  a  regular  driver  if 
ever  there  was  one,  kept  the  men  hustling. 

Work  on  the  new  bridge  was  necessarily  slow,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  grading  went  steadily  on,  and  by  Saturday 
night  a  good  stretch  of  the  roadbed  was  ready  for  the  ties. 

There  was  enough  material  on  hand,  purchased  and  paid 
for  by  Colonel  Edwards,  to  keep  Harry  going  for  some  time, 
so  the  only  thing  that  he  really  needed  money  for  w’as  the 
wages  of  the  men. 

Harry  had  taken  all  this  into  consideration. 

His  thousand  dollars — a  slender  capital  to  begin  building  a 
railroad  on,  truly — was  ample  for  the  first  few  weeks,  for  the 
Saturday  night’s  payroll  was  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  dollars. 

“How  are  you  going  to  manage  for  your  working  capital, 
Hal?”  Reg  Rightmeyer  asked,  when  the  property  was  turned 
over  to  Harry  at  the  mill. 

“I’ll  manage  that,”  was  the  reply. 

Harry  spoke  confidently — almost  proudly. 

“How?”  asked  Reg.  “You  can’t  do  it  on  wind,  and  you’d 
better  not  bond  the  road  to  anybody  but  Rightmeyer  &  Son. 
We  are  ready  to  make  you  a  further  loan  any  time  you  want 
it.” 

“If  I  need  it  I’ll  come  to  you,”  replied  Harry,  “but^I’m 
determined  not  to  borrow  -a  cent  more  than  I’m  forced  to. 
The  success  of  the  road  is  a  problem,  anyhow,  and  Right¬ 
meyer  &  Son  have  loaned  all  the  money  they  can  afford  to 
loan  on  it  as  it  is.” 

“Harry  has  some  secret,”  thought  Reg.  and  he  wondered 
what  it  could  be. 

He  was  quite  correct. 

Harry  had  a  secret,  and  it  had  raised  his  hopes  that  he 
might  be  able  to  complete  the  railroad  without  borrowing  a 
dollar,  although  his  first  idea  had  been  to  issue  second  mort¬ 
gage  bonds,  and  so  secure  a  working  capital. 

Like  most  secrets,  Harry’s  was  simply  enough  once  under¬ 
stood. 

What  it  was  must  develop  as  our  story  advances. 

Enough  for  the  present  to  say  that  on  the  first  Saturday 
night  Harry  paid  his  men  out  of  his  own  little  capital,  and 
on  the  second  and  third  it  was  the  same. 

Money  was  now  getting  short,  for  of  course  there  wore 
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other  expenses,  and  as  Harry  paid  for  everything  his  purse 
grew  lighter  with  startling  rapidity. 

On  the  fourth  Saturday  Harry  began  to  look  worried,  but 
he  paid  off  as  usual  at  the  bridge. 

It  was  a  damp,  rainy  evening;  the  breaking  up  of  winter 
had  caused  Plum  Creek  to  rise,  and  the  water  had  seriously 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 

For  several  days  Sandy  had  been  able  to  do  next  to  nothing 
on  the  bridge. 

A  temporary  structure  was  thrown  across  the  track,  but 
there  had  been  as  yet  no  chance  to  drive  the  permanent  piles, 
although  the  timber  had  arrived  and  in  the  form  of  a  raft 
lay  moored  to  the  bank. 

Reg  Rightmeyer  drove  up  just  as  Harry  got  through  hand¬ 
ing  around  the  envelopes,  and  the  young  contractor  turned 
away  to  speak  to  his  friend. 

“Well,  how  do  things  go,  Harry?”  demanded  Reg,  after  they 
had  shaken  hands. 

“Pretty  fair,  Reg,”  was  the  reply.  “The  high  water  is  keep¬ 
ing  us  back,  but  that  won’t  last  forever,  I  suppose.” 

“I’m  sure  I  hope  not,”  said  Reg;  “it  was  up  to  the  second 
floor  of  our  mill  last  night,  and  half  our  machinery- is  spoiled.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it.  That  means  a  big  loss.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  so,  but  we’ve  got  to  take  things  as  they 
come.  Want  any  money,  Hal?  Plenty  ready  if  the  bag  is 
getting  low.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  to-day,  Reg,  hut  I  may  next  week.” 

“Call  upon  us  if  you  do.” 

“I  shall  know  by  Tuesday.  If  I  come  it  will  mean  a  big 
loan.  ” 

“We’ll  take  a  second  mortgage  any  time,  old  man.  Father 
says  it  ought  to  have  been  done  at  the  start,  unless  you  are 
better  fixed  than  we  think  you  are.” 

“I  don’t  know  myself  exactly  how  I’m  fixed,  Reg,  but  I 
shall  know  by  Tuesday,  as  I  said  before,  and —  Hello,  what’s 
the  matter  now?” 

While  Harry  and  Reg  were  talking  the  men  had  gathered 
near  the  log  raft  and  seemed  to  be  discussing  something  of 
rather  an  exciting  nature. 

Harry  had  noticed  this,  and  he  had  also  noticed  that,  one 
Jack  Ricketts,  a  big  quarrelsome  fellow,  who  had  made  Sandy 
more  or  less  trouble  from  the  first,  was  having  a  good  deal 
to  say. 

Now  the  men  suddenly  made  a  break  for  Harry. 

“Look  a-here,  boss,  we  don’t  work  no  more  under  Sandy 
Lewis!”  shouted  Ricketts,  in  a  very  offensive  way.  “You’ll 
have  to  bounce  him  or  we’ll  go  on  a  strike!  D’ye  hear?  You 
want  to  give  him  his  walking  papers  right  away!” 

It  was  the  beginning  of  trouble. 

But  Harry  was  not  unprepared. 

“Are  you  running  this  work  or  am  I,  Mr.  Ricketts?”  he 
calmly  answered,  as  he  turned  and  faced  the  men. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  FACE  OF  MARIAN  LEE. 

“What’s  the  matter,  anyhow,  boys?”  asked  Harry,  as  the 
men,  overawed  by  his  quiet  way,  stood  back,  Ricketts  staring 
and  making  no  reply. 

“He  ain’t  union,  and  we  can’t  work  under  him!”  said 
Ricketts.  “That’s  what!” 

“How  is  this,  Sandy?”  asked  Harry,  turning  to  his  young 
foreman,  who  so  far  had  not  spoken  a  word. 

“They  kicked  me  out  last  week,  sir,  because  I  wouldn’t 
stand  their  arbitrary  rules.  My  Scotch  danger  is  up  and  I 


can’t  give  in.  The  men  have  just  got  wind  of  it  and  have  de¬ 
cided  to  strike?” 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  said  Harry.  “Come,  boys,  this  is  all 
nonsense.  You’ve  been  well  treated  on  this  job,  and  you’ve 
had  your  money  promptly.  Settle  your  differences  and  let’s 
hear  no  more  about  it.” 

“Can’t  be  done  nohow,  sir,”  said  Ricketts.  “Either  Sandy 
Lewis  goes,  or  we  go!  ” 

“Better  discharge  me,  boss,”  said  Sandy. 

“No,  Lewis!  You.  can  leave  any  time  you  want  to,  but  I’ll 
not  discharge  you  without  cause.” 

“Then  the  work  will  stop.” 

“Yes!”  shouted  Ricketts.  “We’ll  stop  it.  We’ll  break  up 
any  gang  you  may  hire,  boss;  and  if  you  hire  Eyetalians  we’ll 
drown  ’em  in  the  creek.” 

“Whew!  ”  whistled  Reg.  “This  is  getting  serious,  Hal;  you’d 
better  yield.” 

“Not  if  I -know  it!”  cried  Harry.  “Boys,  Sandy  Lewis  re¬ 
mains  my  foreman;  those  of  you  who  don’t  want  to  come 
to  work  Monday  morning  can  stay  away.  Reg,  give  me  a  lift 
down  to  town.” 

Thus  saying,  Harry  jumped  into  the  buggy  and  Reg  drove 
him  up  to  Main  street. 

“There’s  going  to  be  trouble,  I’m  afraid,”  remarked  Right¬ 
meyer,  as  they  rode  along. 

Harry  set  his  lips  firmly. 

“There’s  trouble  everywhere,”  he  replied.  “Let  it  come.” 

“You’re  a  stubborn  one,  Hal.  I  should  have  let  the  Scotch¬ 
man  go.” 

“I  won’t,  then.  He’s  a  good  foreman,  and  he’s  worked  faith¬ 
fully.  Still  if  you  say  do  it,  Reg,  I’ll  do  it  for - ” 

“Come  now,  come  now!”  cried  Reg.  “None  of  that!  I 
ain’t  dictating  to  you..  The  Short  Line  is  yours,  not  mine,  and 
don’t  you  think  that  just  because  I  lent  you  the  money  to  buy 
it  I  want  to  interfere.” 

“I  don’t  think  it,  Reg.  You  are  as  true  a  friend  as  ever  a 
fellow  had,  and  I  only  hope  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  show 
how  I  appreciate  your  kindness  some  of  these  days.” 

The  chance  was  to  come  sooner  than  either  of  the  boys 
dreamed. 

They  parted  then. 

Reg  drove  over  to  Mendon,  and  Harry  went  to  his  boarding¬ 
house  and  washed  up  for  supper. 

Troubled  over  the  threatened  strike  he  certainly  was,  but 
he  was  the  same  quiet,  gentlemanly  fellow  at  the  supper  table 
that  evening,  and  no  one  would  ever  have  guessed  that  he  had 
anything  on  his  mind. 

But  while  he  ate  Harry  was  thinking. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  he  went  down  to  the  telegraph 
office,  and  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  head  of  a  well-known  labor 
office  in  Chicago. 

The  dispatch  read  as  follows: 

-»  / 

“Have  one  hundred  laborers  ready  in  case  I  write  you  Mon¬ 
day  A.  M.  Railroad  work.  H.  EDWARDS.” 

“Arlington,  Ill.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  bring  outside  labor  into  town,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “but  if  the  men  force  me  into  it  they’ve  got  to  take 
the  consequences.  The  railroad  is  going  to  be  built;  union  or 
no  union  the  work  shall  not  be  delayed  a  day.” 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  Harry  walked  rapidly 
down  Main  street,  among  the  ruins,  and  turned  into  Cross 
street,  hurrying  to  that  part  of  Arlington  known  as  Caliphat” 
--the  slums  of  the  town  which  had  escaped  the  fire,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  Arlington,  it  was  a  pretty  hard  locality, 
i  it  must  be  confessed. 

I  Now  Caliphat  was  a  dangerous  place  at  the  best  of  times. 
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and  particularly  so  on  a  Saturday  night,  but  Harry  walked 
fearlessly  through  the  ill-lighted  muddy  street  heedless  of  the 
remarks  of  half  drunken  men  as  he  passed  them. 

“That’s  him — that’s  the  little  boss,”  they  said  to  each  other. 

A  few  called  after  him  threateningly,  but  the  boy  kept 
straight  on  until  he  came  to  a  low  saloon  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  which  he  entered  without  the  least  hesitation,  although 
quite  a  crowd  of  loafers  hung  about  the  door. 

The  place  was  filled  with  men,  crowded  about  the  bar,  and 
seated  at  the  dirty  tables. 

So  thick  was  the  smoke  that  Harry  could  scarcely  see,  but 
apparently  it  was  not  necessary,  for  a  man  immediately  separ¬ 
ated  himself  from  the  crowd  and  came  up  to  him. 

“You  ought  not  to  come  here  on  a  Saturday  night,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “You’ll  spoil  all.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  answered  Harry.  “I  knew  you’d  be  here 
and  I  had  to  see  you.  Have  you  any  news  for  me?  I  must 
know.  ” 

“Come  outside  and  I’ll  answer  you,”  replied  the  man,  who 
was  none  other  than  a  Pinkerton  detective,  Joe  Montjoy  by 
name.  N 

Harry  followed  him  from  the  saloon  and  around  into  the 
alley. 

He  seemed  greatly  agitated.  In  fact,  not  a  trace  of  his 
usual  calmness  remained. 

“Tell  me  what  you  know,  quick!”  he  said.  “Have  you  dis¬ 
covered  any  clew?” 

The  detective  smiled  as  he  drew  a  small  photograph  from 
his  pocket  and  held  it  up  under  a  lamp  burning  in  front  of  a 
stable  which  opened  on  the  alley. 

“Who  is  this?”  he  asked.  “Is  this  the  missing  girl?” 

Harry  gave  a  quick  gasp  as  he  looked  at  the  card. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake!  Where  did  you  get  it?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  my  business,”  replied  Montjoy.  “Is  it  the  girl?” 

“Yes,  yes!” 

Montjoy  put  the  card  in  his  pocket. 

“Then  I  know  where  she  is,”  he  said,  “but  that  don’t  mean 
that  I  can  produce  her.” 

“Tell  me!  Explain  yourself!” 

“Not  now.  Meet  me  at  the  Red  Bridge  below  Mendon  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  seven  o’clock  and  I’ll  explain  further. 
Have  a  good  horse  and  come  prepared  to  give  up  the  day.” 

“Tell  me  what  you  mean!  Tell  me  where  you  got  that 
picture!”  demanded  Harry,  catching  Montjoy’s  arm. 

“Do  as  I  say  or  do  nothing!”  replied  the  detective,  fiercely. 
“Interfere  with  me  and  I  drop  the  case.” 

Thus  saying,  Joe  Montjoy  pulled  away  and  hurried  off  into 
the  darkness  of  the  alley. 

Harry  made  no  attempt  to  follow  him. 

The  boy’s  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

For  the  first  time  since  that  terrible  night  of  the  fire  he 
allowed  himself  to  hope. 

For  he  knew  that  the  photograph  he  had  seen  must  have 
been  recently  taken. 

It  represented  a  young  girl  lying  upon  a  bed  asleep. 

It  was  but  a  blurred,  indistinct  affair,  but  the  face  was 
wonderfully  distinct. 

The  hasty  glance  Harry  gave  it  was  quite  sufficient. 

It  was  the  face  of  Marian  Dee. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HARRY  A.NI>  THE  STRIKERS. 

Harry  went  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour  that  Saturday  night. 
But  not  to  sleep. 


To  tell  the  truth,  the  boy  never  slept  at  all,  and  bo  it  hap¬ 
pened  when  at  five  o’clock  there  came  a  whistle  under  his 
window  he  was  wide  awake  and  heard  it. 

“One  of  the  fellows,”  he  thought,  for  it  was  the  old  whistle 
which  no  one  but  one  of  the  boys  of  the  Arlington  High 
School  could  give. 

Harry  jumped  out  of  bed  and  threw  up  the  window.^ 

The  rain  was  homing  down  in  torrents,  as  it  had  done  all 
night,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  fierce  gale  off  the  lakes. 

“That  you,  Ned  Dalton?”  cried  Harry,  recognizing  his  chum 
of  the  hook  and  ladder  company  outside. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  answered  Ned.  “Say,  Harry,  there’s  trouble 
down  at  the  new  bridge.” 

“What  trouble?” 

“Don’t  exactly  know.  There’s  a  big  gang  of  your  men 
there  and  the  biggest  part  of  them  are  drunk,  they  are  singing 
and  hollering  and  raising  Cain  generally.  I  had  to  go  down 
to  the  early  train  to  see  father  off  for  Chicago,  and  as  I  was 
coming  up  past  the  bridge  I  seen  them  dragging  your  fore¬ 
man  down.  Six  men  had  hold  of  him  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  though  he  didn’t  want  to  go  either.  It  may  be  all  right,  old 
man,  but  as  near  as  I  could  make  out  he  didn’t  want  to  go.’ 

“But  it  ain’t  all  right!”  cried  Harry.  “Ned,  I’m  glad  you 
came.  Those  fellows  are  on  a  strike,  and  there’s  going  to  be 
trouble.  I  must  go  down  at  once.”  „ 

“I’ll  go  with  you  if  you  like,  Hal.” 

“I  don’t  ask  it,  Ned,  but - ” 

“I’ll  go.” 

“I  shan’t  forget  if  you  do.  Hold  up!  I’ll  be  down  in  two 
shakes.  ” 

Harry  slammed  down  the  window  and  hurried  on  his 
clothes. 

“Poor  Sandy!”  he  thought.  “I  hope  to  goodness  no  trouble 
comes  to  him;  but  what  am  I  to  do  if  this  thing  prevents  me 
from  keeping  my  appointment  with  Mr.  Montjoy?” 

It  was  something  he  scarcely  dared  to  think  of,  for  that 
was  an  appointment  which  had  to  be  kept  even  if  the  Short 
Line  was  never  built. 

Before  Harry  left  the*  room  he  took  a  revolver  from  the 
bureau  drawer  and  put  it  in  his  hip  pocket. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  such  a  thing  with 
any  other  idea  than  shooting  at  a  mark,  but  there  was  no 
telling  how  handy  it  might  come  now. 

“They  say  Rightmeyer’s  mill  is  in  danger  of  being  washed 
away,”  remarked  Ned,  as  they  ran  at  full  speed  toward  the 
bridge. 

“You  don’t  mean  it!”  gasped  Harry.  “Where  did  you  hear 
that?”  . 

“Down  at  the  station.  Heard  Charley  Conover,  the  ageilt, 
say  that  old  Rightmeyer  and  Reg  had  been  working  all  night. 
Plum  Creek  has  risen  eight  feet  since  sundown.  Lucky  for 
you  the  bridge  hasn’t  been  started  yet  or  you  wouldn’t  find 
much  of  it  there.” 

“More  trouble,”  thought  Harry.  “I  ought  to  go  straight 
to  Mendon,  but  I  can't  be  in  half  a  dozen  places  at  once.” 

True  to  his  character,  he  said  nothing,  but  just  set  his  lips 
and  ran  on. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  bridge  they  saw  that  a 
big  crowd  had  collected. 

They  were  not  all  Harry’s  railroad  builders,  by  any  means. 
A  good  many  of  the  tough  characters  from  Caliphat  were 
among  them. 

They  were  shouting,  yelling  and  running  up  and  down  the 
bank. 

“Say  you’ll  join  and  we’ll  let  you  go!"  the  boys  could  hear 
|  them  shout.  “If  you  don’t  we’ll  duck  you  again!" 

They  had  poor  Sandy  tied  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  had 
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just  drawn  him  out  of  the  creek,  which  had  risen  nearly  to 
the  level  of  its  banks. 

But  Sandy's  Scotch  was  up  and  he  was  for  anything  but 
yielding  to  their  demands. 

“I'll  no  do  it!"  he  shouted.  “Ye  may  kill  me,  but  I’ll  ne’er 
join  your  union,  you  murderin’  blackguards!  The  boss  has 
used  ye  too  well,  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with  you;  I’d 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  give  in  to  such  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  lot!” 

Then  there  was  another  yell. 

"Duck  him  again!  Duck  him  again!”  they  shouted. 

Day  was  just  dawning  as  they  seized  Sandy  and  tossed  him 
into  the  water. 

Out  he  came  all  wet  and  dripping. 

“Once  more!”  they  cried.  “This  time  cut  the  rope!” 

“Stand  back,  you  cowards!  Don’t  you  dare  do  it!” 

Harry  Edwards,  followed  by  Ned  Dalton,  sprang  into  their 
midst. 

"It’s  the  boss!  It’s  the  boss!”  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Harry  threw  himself  in  front  of  Sandy,  and  tried  to  snatch 
the  rope  from  Jack  Ricketts. 

At  the  same  time  the  striking  railroad  builders  crowded 
around  the  foreman  and  would  have  pushed  him  into  the 
water,  but  Harry,  finding  that  he  could  not  get  the  rope, 
struck  out  right  and  left. 

“Back!  Get  back!  Don’t  you  lay  a  hand  on  him,”  he  stern¬ 
ly  ordered.  “Boys,  haven’t  I  used  you  right?  Why  do  you  do 
this  thing?  Go  home  and  think  better  of  it  all  and  come  to 
work  Monday  morning.  That  will  be  better  than  doing 
murder  and  getting  yourselves  into  jail!” 

They  fell  back  and  seemed  disposed  to  listen. 

No  preaching,  ’  snarled  Ricketts,  who  was  very  drunk. 
Boss,  this  is  no  affair  of  yourn.  We  ain’t  got  nothin’  agin 
you,  but  don’t  yer  interfere  or  there’ll  be  trouble,  and  take  a 
fool’s  advice  and  don’t  be  too  handy  with  them  fists  of  yourn. 
Now  stand  back  out  of  the  way!” 

Go,  Mr.  Edwards!  Please  go!”  whispered  the  foreman. 
“You  can’t  save  me,  and  you’ll  only  make  trouble  for  your¬ 
self.” 

“T’row  ’em  both  in!  Let’s  do  ’em  both!” 

Suddenly  someone  started  the  cry. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  boy  railroad  builder. 

There  was  a  grand  rush. 

Harry  saw  it  coming  and  braced  himself  the  best  he  could. 

“Back!  Back!”  he  shouted,  at,  the  same  time  drawing  his 
revolver,  while  Ned  Dalton  sprang  to  his  side,  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

But  the  worst  had  already  come. 

Ned  was  swept  off  his  feet  in  a  moment. 

The  revolver  was  torn  from  Harry’s  hand  before  he  had 
half  raised  it. 

“Kill  the  scab — kill  the  boss!”  they  shouted.  “Do  ’em 
both!” 

There  was  no  holding  onto  the  rope  this  time. 

Sandy  Lewis  was  seized  and  pushed  backward  into  the 
water. 

His  hands  and  legs  were  tied,  and  the  unfortunate  fellow 
sank  like  a  log. 

Harry  had  met  with  a  similar  fate  before  him. 

Maddened  with  drink,  the  infuriated  mob  had  already 
thrown  Harry  into  the  swollen  stream. 

“Shoot  him  if  he  shows  his  head!”  cried  Ricketts  to  the 
man  who  had  snatched  away  the  revolver.  “What  right  has 
he  to  interfere  with  us?” 

At  the  same  instant  Harry’s  head  appeared  above  the  sur¬ 
face. 

The  wretch  who  held  the  revolver — he  was  one  of  the 
toughest  characters  in  Caliphat — instantly  fired. 


A  wild  shout  went  up  from  the  bank. 
Harry’s  head  dropped  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

\ 

THE  END  OF  RIGHTMEYER’s  MILL. 

If  ever  man  or  boy  came  near  meeting  death  by  drowning, 
it  was  Sandy  Lewis. 

He  would  have  lost  his  life  to  a  certainty  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  pluck  and  coolness  of  Harry  Edwards,  our  boy  rail¬ 
road  king. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  strikers  threw  Harry  into 
Plum  Creek  first,  and  that  when  he  was  seen  to  rise  to  the 
surface  they  fired  at  him,  and  he  instantly  disappeared. 

Then  the  strikers  felt  sure  that  he  had  been  shot,  and 
alarmed  at  their  own  desperate  act,  they  set  up  a  wild  shout 
and  went  trooping  back  toward  Arlington. 

The  only  one  who  lost  a  moment  in  departing  was  Jack 
Ricketts,  who  seemed  to  be  especially  vindictive. 

The  raft  of  logs  to  be  used  in  building  the  new  railroad 
bridge  was  moored  to  an  old  spile  close  to  where  Ricketts 
stood,  and  from  sheer  ugliness  the  wretch  whipped  out  his 
knife  and  cut  it  free. 

Instantly  the  raft  was  seized  by  the  rushing  water,  whirled 
around  and  went  sweeping  down  the  stream,  while  Ricketts 
ran  off  to  join  his  friends. 

This  saved  Sandy’s  life,  or  rather  helped  Harry  to  save  it. 

For  the  ball  had  passed  harmlessly  over  the  boy’s  head. 

Already  Harry  had  a  grip  on  his  foreman,  and  was  support¬ 
ing  his  sinking  form. 

Next  time  Harry  came  up  he  brought  the  young  Scotch¬ 
man  with  him,  and  there  was  the  raft  swinging  toward  them 
just  in  time. 

One  mighty  effort,  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  and 
Harry  was  on  the  raft,  kneeling  down  and  pulling  Sandy  up 
after  him. 

“Harry!  Harry!”  shouted  Ned  Dalton,  who  had  picked 
himself  up  and  was  running  along  the  bank. 

Harry  shouted  back,  but  the  wind  swept  his  words  away. 

It  swept  the  raft  away,  too,  and  the  rushing  current  of 
Plum  Creek  helped  it  on. 

Poor  Ned,  who  had  been  badly  handled  by  the  strikers, 
could  not  begin  to  keep  up  with  it. 

In  a  moment  it  swept  in  among  the  willows  and  was  out 
of  sight. 

“Oh,  boss,  I  shall  never  forget  this.  You  have  saved  my 
life!  ” 

“What  else  should  I  do?”  replied  Harry.  “Brace  up,  Sandy! 
We’ll  live  through  this  and  down  those  fellows  yet.  Did  you 
think  for  a  minute  that  I  was  going  to  stand  quietly  by  and 
see  them  drown  you  like  a  dog?” 

Harry  cut  the  cord  with  which  the  strikers  had  tied  the 
young  man,  and  Sandy,  none  the  worse  for  his  rough  hand¬ 
ling,  except  in  the  matter  of  wet  clothes,  was  able  to  scramble 
to  his  feet. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  was  startling. 

Here,  in  the  meadows,  Plum  Creek  had  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  under  water. 

Still  the  raft  left  the  channel  and  went  whirling  on. 

“How  came  they  to  get  you,  Sandy?”  asked  Harry,  as  he 
shook  the  water  off  his  dripping  garments — something  of  but 
little  use,  by  the  way,  for  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents. 
“What  brought  you  down  to  the  bridge?” 

“They  attacked  my  boarding-house  and  dragged  me  out,” 
replied  Sandy.  “I  did  the  best  I  could,  boss,  but  they  are 
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a  bad  lot,  and  if  you  hadn’t  come  along  they  would  have  mur¬ 
dered  me  as  sure  as  fate.” 

"They  shall  pay  for  it!”  cried  Harry.  “Not  another  hour’s 
work  shall  any  of  those  fellows  do  for  me,  and  as  for  Rick¬ 
etts - ” 

“Better  let  him  alone,  boss,”  interrupted  the  foreman. 
“Take  my  advice  and  don’t  try  to  strike  Back;  you’ll  only 
get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you  do.” 

“We’ll  see,”  said  Harry,  setting  his  teet!h.  “First  thing 
is  for  us  to  get  ashore  and  to  save  the  raft  if  we  can.” 

"It  will  be  a  big  loss  to  you  if  it  breaks  up.” 

“I  can  stand  that,  but  I  don’t  intend  that  either  of  us 
shall  lose  our  lives  if  I  can  help  it.  Can  you  swim,  Sandy?” 
“Not  a  stroke.” 

"If  you  could  I’d  say  let  the  raft  go  to  thunder,  and  we’d 
make  for  dry  land.” 

“Save  yourself  and  let  me  go.” 

"Not  on  any  account;  but  don’t  worry;  there’s  no  danger; 
no  doubt  we'll  ground  somewhere  below  Mention;  the  creek 
widens  out  by  the  Red  bridge." 

While  they  talked  the  raft  went  sweeping  on,  and  at  last 
the  steeples  of  Mendon  came  in  sight. 

Harry  looked  ahead  and  saw  a  great  crowd  on  the  high 
bank  behind  Rightmeyer’s  mill. 

An  exclamation  of  dismay  burst  from  his  lips. 

He  saw  at  one  glance  that  the  mill  was  doomed. 

The  water  was  up  to  the  second  story,  amd  the  big  brick 
building  was  away  off  the  perpendicular. 

•  “Look!  Look!  That  building  is  going  to  fall!”  cried 
Sandy;  “the  foundation  must  have  been  washed -away!  ” 
Harry  made  no  reply.  His  eyes  were  strained  toward  the 
mill.  He  did  not  even  think  of  their  own  Hanger,  for  the 
raft  was  being  swept  toward  the  crumbling  building  by  a 
power  which  nothing  could  stay. 

In  a  moment  they  were  abreast  of  it,  and  as  they  went  rush¬ 
ing  past  the  tottering  pile  Harry  saw  old  Mr.  Rightmeyer  lean 
cut  of  the  third  story  window  and  look  up  toward  the  roof. 

“The  man  is  mad!”  cried  Sandy.  “For  Heaven’s  sake, 
why  does  he  stay  in  there?” 

“Look  out,  Mr.  Rightmeyer!  The  mill  is  surely  going! 
Get  out  quick  and  save  yourself!  ”  Harry  shotted  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  hear  and  recognize  him,  for  he 
looked  down  and  made  a  wild  gesture  of  despair. 

At  the  same  instant  a  dull  rumble  was  heard  and  the  big 
mill  crumbled  like  a  house  of  cards. 

Harry  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

With  a  tremendous  crash  the  ruined  mill  sank  into  the 
creek,  and  the  raft  went  sweeping  in  toward  tfcie  Red  bridge, 
where  it  grounded. 

“Poor  Reg!  What  will  he  ever  do?”  was  Harry’s  first 
thought  when  he  found  himself  safe  on  dry  ground. 

He  had  forgotten  all  about  his  own  troubles;  he  could  only 
fchink  of  those  of  his  friend. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

iiarry’s  strange  adventure  with  detective  montjoy. 

Twenty  minutes  before  the  appointed  time  when  he  was  to 
meet  Detective  Montjoy,  Harry  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
Red  bridge  in  the  pelting  rain. 

He  was  alone. 

Sandy  Lewis  had  returned  to  Arlington — rather  a  brave 
act  on  the  part  of  the  young  Scotchman,  it  must  be  admitted, 
but  he  never  even  hesitated  when  Harry  said  to  him; 


“Sandy,  I’ve  got  to  stay  here.  Go  back  to  Arlington  at  once 
and  telegraph  Brannan  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  send  on  the 
men  I  wired  them  about  by  the  night  train.  If  I  don’t  show 
up  in  the  morning,  take  the  new  gang  and  go  right  on  with 
the  work.  Of  course  you  will  notify  the  mayor  of  all  that  has 
happened  and  demand  protection.  I  shall  be  on  hand  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  I  can’t  say  just  when  it  will  be.” 

“All  right,  boss!  Whatever  you  say  goes.” 

This  was  Sandy’s  only  answer. 

“You’re  a  brick,”  said  Harry,  seizing  his  hand  and  pressing 
it  warmly.  “Look  here,  Sandy,  you  are  doing  me  a  bigger  ser¬ 
vice  than  I  did  you.  If  ever  the  Short  Line  is  finished  and  I 
work  my  way  to  the  top,  you’ll  be  there  with  me,  and  don  t 

you  forget  it.  Now  go!” 

This  conversation  took  place  at  Garry  Carsten’s  old  tavern, 
half  a  mile  below  the  bridge. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  off  the  raft,  Harry  lost  no  time 
in  getting  to  the  tavern  where  they  dried  their  clothes  and 
had  breakfast.  Two  good  horses  were  then  engaged,  and 
when  Sandy  rode  off  toward  Mendon  on  one,  Harry  mounted 
the  other  and  returned  to  the  Red  bridge  to  keep  his  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Detective  Montjoy. 

He  di{L not  have  long  to  wait. 

Ten  minutes  ahead  of  time  the  detective  came  galloping 
up  to  the  lonely  sp&,  mounted  on  a  black  mare,  a  better 
animal  in  every  way  than  the  one  Harry  rode.  ^  ? 

“Hello,  young  man!  You  are  right  on  time,  I  see!  he 
exclaimed.  “By  gracious.  I’m  glad  to  see  you  and  rather  re¬ 
lieved,  too,  for  I  heard  a  strange  story  about  you  before  I 
left  Arlington  this  morning.  Upon  my  word,  I  ditin  t  kno.v 
whether  I  was  going  to  meet  you  or  not.” 

“What  did  you  hear?”  asked  Harry,  quietly. 

“That  you’d  been  shot  by  the  strikers.  All  Arlington  is 
up  in  arms  about  it.  One  of  your  men  informed  the  mayor, 
and  there  has  been  a  raid  on  the  boarding-house  in  Caliphat , 
a  fellow  named  Ricketts  has  been  arrested,  and  there’s  the  old 
scratch  to  pay  generally.” 

“Well,  you  only  heard  part  of  the  story/  said  Harry.  “I  m 
here  safe  and  sound,  Mr.  Montjoy,  and  ready  to  tell  you  the 
rest,”  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  all  that  had  occurred. 

“Well,  T  must  say  you’ve  got  pluck — lots  of  it,”  said  the 
detective.  “I’ll  trust  you  to  down  those  fellows.  By  the 
way,  everything  seems  to  be  wrong  this  morning.  As  T  came 
through  Mendon  I  heard  that  Rightmeyer’s  mill  had  been 
swept  away,  and  they  say  the  old  man  was  in  at  the  time.” 

“I  saw  it  go.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it!  Tt’s  a  bad  affair.  They  say  his  son  is 
almost  crazy.  The  old  man  would  go  into  the  mill  just  at  the 
last  moment,  although  everybody  warned  him  of  his  danger. 
He  was  a  fine  old  fellow,  and  it  does  seem  too  bad,  for  it  will 
be  a  big  loss  to  the  town.” 

“You  are  sure  that  Reg  is  all  right?”  asked  Harry,  anxious¬ 
ly. 

“Right  as  he  can  be  under  the  circumstances.  He  was  not 
in  the  mill  at  the  time  it  went  down,  and  I  was  told  that  he 
didn’t  know  his  father  had  gone  in;  but  about  your  business — 
are  you  ready?” 

“Yes;  more  than  ready.  Mr.  Montjoy,  if  you  only  knew  my 
anxiety  you  wouldn’t  keep  me  in  suspense  another  minute.” 

“There,  there,  I  understand  it  all.  Now  listen.  I  don’t 
promise  you  to  produce  Marian  Lee,  but  this  much  I  do  prom- 
,  ise,  I’ll  take  you  to  the  place  where  that  photograph  was  made. 
What  happens  next  depends  upon  circumstances.  Perhaps 
the  girl  don’t  want  to  be  found— I  have  an  idea  that  such 
may  be  the  case.” 

“How  can  that  be?”  cried  Harry.  “Marian  is  an  orphan. 
Practically  she  has  no  friend  in  the  world  but  me.  We  wore 
engaged,  and - ” 
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•'Hold  on,  my  boy.  You  are  going  too  fast.  Are  you  sure 
Marian  Lee  was  an  orphan?” 

"Why  certainly.” 

Theu  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  very  much  mistaken. 
Mr.  Lee  was  not  the  girl’s  father.  Her  mother  married  twice, 
being  divorced  from  her  first  husband,  who  was  Marian’s 
father.  You  see,  Tve  been  looking  up  this  case.  I’ve  been 
more  time  on  it  than  I  had  any  business  to,  for  to  be  frank, 
I  am  pretty  well  assured  that  you  have  no  money  in  spite  of 
the  bold  front  you  have  been  putting  on.  If  I  succeed  in 
producing  the  girl  who’s  to  pay  me?  That’s  something  I’d 
like  to  know.” 

Harry  stared  Jn  amazement  as  they  rode  along  the  muddy 
road. 

The  revelation  concerning  Marian’s  parentage  gave  the 
mysterious  affair  an  entirely  new  aspect,  and  the  detective’s 
broad  hint  that  it  might  pay  him  to  drop  the  case  came  upon 
him  like  a  blow. 

“You’ll  get  your  money,”  he  said,  shortly.  “Don’t  worry, 
Mr.  Mont  joy.” 

“Suppose  you  pay  me  something  now,”  said  the  detective, 
coolly. 

“That  I  can’t  do.” 

“When  shall  1  see  the  color  of  your  money,  then?” 

“Can  you  wait  till  Tuesday?”  , 

“I  suppose  I  shall  have  to^  You  expect  money,  then?” 

“Yes.” 

“From  what  source?” 

“That’s  my  business.  I  don’t  know  that  I  am  obliged  to 
tell  you  all  my  private  affairs.” 

“Nor  am  I  obliged  to  go  a  step  further  in  this  matter,”  re¬ 
plied  Montjoy,  cooler.  “As  I  told  you  at  the  start,  although 
I  am  nominally  employed  by  the  Pinkertons,  I  am  really 
working  on  my  own  account.  However,  I  always  like  to  finish 
a  job  once  I  have  undertaken  it,  so  I’ll  go  on  'and  show  you 
the  girl  if  I  can,  but  mind  you.  I’m  not  going  to  run  any 
chance  of  getting  myself  into  trouble  until  I’m  paid.” 

Harry  was  disgusted. 

Gladly  would  he  have  separated  himself  from  the  mercenary 
fellow  and  turned  back,  but  of  course  this  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  so  they  rode  on  through  the  pelting  rain. 

But  there  was  no  further  conversation  beyond  an  occasional 
remark. 

Harry  felt  very  much  oppressed,  and  began  to  ask  himself 
how  this  adventure  was  likely  to  end,  for  they  had  now  enter¬ 
ed  a  lonely  region  where  traveling  was  anything  but. pleas¬ 
ant. 

It  was  kfiown  as  the  “old  coal  mines.”  Here,  years  before, 
extensive  operations  had  been-  carried  on,  but  the  mines  had 
long  since  been  deserted,  and  thick  woods  had  sprung  up 
around  the  pits.  It  was  all  right  so  long  as  one  stuck  to  the 
road,  but  travel  through  the  woods  was  dangerous,  as  the 
pits  were  everywhere,  and  one  was  almost  certain  to  stumble 
upon  one  unawares. 

“We  go  in  here,”  sayl  the  detective,  suddenly,  and  he  turned 
aside  and  spurred  his  horse  in  among  the  trees. 

“Look  out  for  the  coal  pits!”  called  Harry.  “It  ain’t  safe 
to  ride  through  there!  ” 

“Come  on  if  you  want  to  find  your  girl!”  was  the  answer, 
and  in  a  moment  .Toe  Montjoy  was  lost  to  view. 

Harry  pressed  after  him,  but  he  had  lost  time  and  could 
not  come  in  sight  of  the  detective,  although  he  could  hear  his 
horse  crashing  among  the  underbrush. 

“Hold  on!”  he  shouted.  “Wait  for  me,  Mr.  Montjoy. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  sharfl  crack  of  a  rifle 
rang  out. 


Go  back!  ”  cried  a  voioe.  “Go  back!  No  one  is  allowed  in 
here!  ” 

Harry  reined  in,  his  heart  beating  wildly,  for  he  could  see 
no  one,  qnd  the  voice  had  apparently  spoken  right  in  his  ear. 

Just  then  there  was  a  rush  and  Joe  Montjoy’s  horse,  rider¬ 
less,  with  the  blood  flowing  down  his  haunches,  went  dashing 
past. 

It  almost  took  the  boy’s  breath  away,  but  he  never  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he^vas  unarmed. 
Driving  his  horse  forward,  he  dashed  on  among  the  trees. 
“Keep  to  the  left  if  you  want  to  find  him!  ”  called  the  voice 
again.  “Keep  to  the  left  or  you’ll  be  shot,  too.” 

Instinctively  Harry  heeded  the  warning  and  pulled  out  to 
the  left. 

"  * 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  he  found  himself  flying'  through 
the  air. 

His  horse  had  stumbled  over  a  mass  of  slaterock  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  coal  pits. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Harry  that  he  was  thrown,  for  he  fell 
clear  of  the  pit,  coming  down  on  the  other  side,  while  the 
horse,  in  struggling  to  regain  his  footing,  plunged  in  and 
dropped  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

Badly  bruised,  his  face  all  cut  and  bleeding,  Harry  scrambled 
up  and  was  just  looking  abiout  when  three  more  shots  rang 
out. 

We  are  bound  to  admit  that  Harry  made  for  the  road  as  fast 
as  possible  then. 

But  once  there  he  plucked  up  heart  and  returned  again,  for 
in  spite  of  his  momentary  fright,  he  was  not  the  boy  to  desert 
the  detective  under  such  circumstances. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  spared  himself  the  trouble. 

After  a  long  tramp  Harry  found  himself  coming  out  upon 
the  road  again  a  mile  nearer  the  Red  bridge. 

He  had  seen  nothing  of  Detective  Montjoy,  nor  for  that 
matter  anyone  else. 

His  search  had  been  in  vain. 

Dead  or  alive,  the  detective  had  vanished,  leaving  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  Marian  Lee  deeper  than  before. 


CHAP’TER  IX. 

“half  of  xone  is  yours.” 

Harry  returned  to  the  tavern  and  reported  what  had  oc¬ 
curred. 

“There’s  been  a  bad  gang  hanging  around  the  old  coal 
mine  for  some  time,”  said  the  landlord.  “The  best  thing  you 
can  do,  young  fellow,  is  to  get  back  to  Arlington  as  quick  as 
possible  and  report  the  matter  to  the  sheriff,  but  in  the 
meantime  who’s  going  to  pay  me  for  my  horse?” 

“I  will,”  replied  Harry,  quietly.  “You  know  me,  Mr.  Cars- 
ten.  I  suppose  you  can  trust  me.  I  haven’t  the  money  with 
me  now.” 

“Certainly  I  can,”  replied  the  landlord.  “I  hear  you  are  a 
railroad  builder  now.  It’s  all  right.  -I’ll  take  my  chances 
and  lend  you  another  horse  into  the  bargain.  Your  father 
did  me  many  a  good  turn,  young  man.” 

Harry  thanked  him. 

“What  do  you  know  about  the  gang  you  speak  of?”  he 
asked. 

“Nothing,  except  what  I  have  heard,”  was  the  reply.  “More 
than  one  party  hunting  in  the  woods  up  there  has  been  fired 
at,  but  I  never  heard  of  anyone  being  killed.  It’s  a  mystery 
who  they  are,  and  I’m  blest  if  I  want  to  investigate  it,  but  * 
I  hope  this  affair  will  start  someone  else  at  the  job.” 
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Harry  rode  back  to  Arlington  with  all  possible  speed,  stop¬ 
ping  only  at  Mendon  to  see  of  what  use  he  could  he  to  Reg 
Kightmeyer,  for  in  spite  of  his  own  troubles  the  boy  could 
not  forget  those  of  his  friend. 

But  he  did  not  see  Reg. 

Greatly  to  his  surprise  he  was  informed  that  after  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  mill,  young  Jtightmeyer  had  taken  the  first  train 
to  Chicago;  why,  nobody  could  tell. 

Upon  reaching  Arlington  Harry  left  the  horse  at  the  livery 
stable  and  hurrred  to  his  room  to  change  his  clothes,  for  he 
was  now  wet  through  again. 

His  brain  was  all  in  a  whirl  with  the  stirring  events  of  the 
day. 

But  a  new  trial  awaited  him. 

Upon  entering  his  room  he  found  a  letter  lying  on  his 
table,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  for  the  lady  with  whom 
he  boarded  met  him  at  the  door  and  informed  him  that  a 
boy  had  called  and  left  it  shortly  after  breakfast. 

Harry’s  heart  beat  wildly  as  he  recognized  Marian’s  well- 
known  handwriting,  but  it  almost  ceased  to  beat  at  all  when 
he  flung  the  letter  down  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows: 

“Dearest  Harry: 

“One  line  and  the  last.  I  am  alive  and  well  and  with 
friends.  Please  make  no  further  efforts  to  find  me;  by  doing 
this  you  will  render  me  the  greatest  possible  service.  I  love 
you  as  dearly  as  ever,  but  we  cannot  marry.  Forget  me.  God 
bless  you  forever.  ‘  “MARIAN.” 

It  was  a  hard  blow! 

For  more  than  two  hours  Harry  just  lay  there  and  never 
moved. 

At  three  o’clock  a  telegram  came  for  him.  The  servant 
who  delivered  it  drew  back,  frightened  at  the  boy’s  white 
face. 

The  dispatch  was  a  new  surprise  and  only  added  to  the 
mystery. 

“H.  Edwards,  Arlington,  Ill.: 

Don  t  bother  about  me.  I’m  all  right.  Have  dropped  your 
case.  It  won’t  pay  either  you  or  me  to  go  any  further. 

“MONT  JOY.” 

4r 

This  ended  it. 

M  e  shall  now  draw  a  line  under  the  love  affair  of  our  Boy 
Railroad  King  and  call  it  finished. 

And  why  not? 

Harry  crushed  the  yellow  paper  in  his  hand,  and  muttered: 

“No  matter.  I  shall  love  Marian  Lee  to  the  end  of  my 
life,  but  this  disappointment  can’t  stand  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Work  is  what  I  want  to  make  me  forget  it.  I  shall 
go  on  with  my  railroad  and  never  stop  working  until  I’ve 
worked  my  way  to  the  top.” 

Next  morning  bright  and  early  Harry  was  at  the  depot. 

Sandy  Lewis  met.  him  with  bis  broad  face  all  smiles. 

“Good-morning,  boss!”  he  said.  “It’s  all  right  about  the 
men.” 

“You  sent  the  telegram,  Sandy?”  asked  Harry,  nothing  in 
his  speech  or  manner  giving  the  slightest  hint  of  the  terrible 
night  through  which  he  had  just  passed. 

“Yes,  and  got  an  answer.  Brannan  &  Co.  will  send  the 
men  down,  and  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  thes  trikers  either. 
Ricketts  is  in  jail,  and  a  lot  of  others  have  been  pulled  in, 
and  more  have  jumped  the  town.” 

“Best  thing  they  could  do,”  replied  Harry,  quietly. 

"Yes,  but  what  are  we  to  do  for  timber?  There  ain't  a 
stick  left  at  the  bridge.” 


“It  will  all  be  there  at  noon,  Sandy. 

“  What?” 

“The  raft,  I  mean.” 

“But  that’s  at  the  Red  bridge.” 

“Now  it  is,  but  it  will  be  at  our  bridge  by  noon.  I  sent 
McFarland  down  Plum  Creek  with  a  naphtha  launch  to  tow 
it  up.  As  soon  as  the  men  come  set  them  to  grading.  I’ll  be 
down  after  breakfast.  Ah!  Here  comes  the  train  now!” 

The  train  rolled  into  the  depot  a  moment  later,  and  off 
tumbled  a  hundred  laborers  ready  for  business. 

Harry  turned  them  over  to  Sandy,  who  at  once  escorted 
them  to  the  work. 

Scarcely  two  hours  was  lost  by  the  strike. 

One  gang  Saturday  night  and  another  Monday  morning,  and 
so  the  work  went  on. 

By  noon  the  raft  was  back,  and  as  the  creek  had  fallen  as 
rapidly  as  it  rose,  Harry  was  able  to  begin  sinking  piles  by 
three  o’clock. 

Long  before  this  many  of  the  strikers  came  whining  around 
for  work. 

Harry  received  them  all  politely,  but  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

“I’ve  got  all  the  men  I  want,”  was  his  only  answer,  and 
when  they  tried  to  talk  he  turned  away. 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Harry  is  a  hustler,”  Mr.  Roundtree 
remarked,  in  the  post  office  next  morning,  as  Harry  passed 
with  a  letter  he  had  just  received. 

“You  bet  he  is!”  was  the  answer.  “He’s  just  making 
things  hum,  but  the  trouble  is  he  ain’t  got  any  money,  and 
I  know  it.  Who’s  going  to  foot  the  bills?” 

“He  will,”  replied  Roundtree,  “and  don’t  you  forget  it. 
I’d  trust  him  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to-night.” 

Harry  caught  the  remark,  for  he  still  stood  at  the  door. 

“Heavens!  If  they  only  knew  I’d  spent  my  last  dollar,”  he 
murmured;  “but  this  is  Tuesday  and  here’s  the  letter.  Now 
to  prove  what  there  is  in  all  this.  My  fate  hangs  by  a  thread.” 

He  started  to  open  the  letter,  but  his  heart  failed  him. 

Harry  had  come  up  hard  against  his  secret. 

He  walked  three  full  blocks  before  he  could  muster  courage 
to  break  the  seal. 

Pausing  at  last  under  a  lamp-post,  he  tore  open  the  envelope 
with  trembling  hand. 

The  letter  contained  a  single  blank  sheet  of  note  paper, 
and  a  check  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Illinois. 

Harry’s  eyes  grew  big  as  he  read  the  amount. 

“Five  thousand  dollars!”  he  murmured.  “Great  Heavens, 
what  does  it  mean?  Who  is  this  man?” 

The  name  signed  to  the  check  was  a  most  peculiar  one. 

“Hieronymus  Delapotterie.” 

But  it  might  have  been  Smith,  Brown  or  Jones  for  all  the 
difference  it  made.  , 

Harry  had  never  in  all  his  life  heard  of  Mr.  Hieronymus 

Delapotterie. 

He  bad  no  idea  who  the  man  was,  or  from  whom  the  check 
came,  or  why  it  had  been  sent,  and  yet  he  had  expected  the 
check  to  come. 

He  looked  at  the  post-mark  and  saw  that  it  was  Chicago. 

This  was  all  the  information  he  had  about  the  matter,  or 
was  likely  to  get,  so  he  pocketed  Mr.  Delapotterie’s  check  ^nd 
was  just  turning  away  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm. 

“Good  Heavens,  Reg!  You!”  cried  the  boy.  “What  can  I 
say  to  you?  What - ” 

“Nothing.  Harry!  My  trouble  Is  too  great  Words  can’t 
help  it.  Oh,  Harry,  I’m  almost  mad.” 

Poor  Reg! 

It  made  Harry’s  heart  bleed  to  look  at  him.  his  face  was  so 
white  and  drawn.  • 

“Come  up  to  the  room,  Reg,”  he  said  simply. 
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"No,  no!  I  can’t.  I  must  keep  on  the  move.  I  wanted  to 
see  you,  Hal.  1 — I - " 

“There,  there!  We’ll  walk  and  talk  it  out.  Reg,  do  you 
know  I  was  right  behind  the  mill  when  it  went  down?” 

But  Reg  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"It  ain't  my  father’s  fearful  death,”  he  said  in  a  cold,  hard 
voice;  "it  ain’t  the  loss  of  the  mill,  Hal;  it  ain’t  that  every 
dollar  I  have  in  the  world  has  been  swept  away  and  that  I’m 
a  beggar;  that  ain’t  the  worst  of  it.  Say,  Hal,  you’d  never 
guess  what  my  trouble  is  to-night.” 

"Reg,  if  there’s  anything  worse  than  what  you  say,  I - ” 

"There  is  worse.  Father  died  a  forger,  a  thief!  He  under¬ 
mined  the  mill  to  make  it  fall,  so  that  he  could  claim  the  in¬ 
surance.  Heaven  knows  what  sent  him  into  it  at  the  last 
moment — perhaps  it  was  his  conscience,  but  he  has  ruined  me 
in  reputation  as  well  as  in  pocket.  I  haven’t  one  cent  in  the 
world  to-night— no,  not  one.” 

"Yes,  you  have!”  said  Harry,  very  emphatically.  “Yes,  you 
have,  Reg!  ” 

“I  tell  you  I  haven’t!  Don’t  I  know?” 

"And  I  say  you  have!  Look  here,  Reg  Rightmeyer!  You 
stood  by  me  in  my  trouble,  and  I  don’t  forget  it!  See  this 
check?  It  is  for  five  thousand.  It  was  all  mine  a  minute  ago, 
but  it  ain’t  now.  One-half  is  yours,  Reg,  and  so  is  the  other 
if  you  need  it  to  get  you  out  of  your  hole.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  HIERONYMUS  DELAPOTTERIE. 

"Harry  Edwards,  you  are  a  true  friend — by  gracious  you 
are!” 

“And  why  shouldn’t  I  be  a  friend  to  you,  Reg?  Weren’t  you 
one  to  me?  Don’t  I  owe  my  start  to  you?” 

“You  owe  it  to  my  father’s  rascality,  Harry.  Would  you 
believe  it?  He  committed  forgery  to  buy  the  Short  Line.  He 
.  wrote  the  name  of  one  of  our  Chicago  customers  as  endorse¬ 
ment  to  his  own  note,  and  so  raised  the  cash.  Then  he  sold 
you  the  road,  and  took  up  two  other  forged  notes  with  the 
money  you  paid  him.  Oh,  Harry,  he  was  a  great  scoundrel, 
‘but  I  believed  in  him  fully,  and  when,  just  before  the  flood 
came  and  swept  away  the  mill,  he  confessed  to  me  what  he 
had  done,  I  almost  went  crazy.  I  think  it  was  what  I  said 
that  drove  him  into  the  mill  to  die.  It  drives  me  wild  to 
think  of  it.  If  there  was  anything  left  that  I  could  give  the 
people  father  has  wronged,  it  would  be  different,  but  there 
isn’t  a  cent,  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do,  Reg,”  said  Harry,  in  his  quiet 
way. 

“What?” 

'  “Stop  thinking  of  what  has  been,  and  go  to  work.  You 
stand  on  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  to-night.  Make  up 
your  mind  that  you  won’t  stay  there — that  you  will  work  your 
.way  to  the  top.” 

“But  how,  Harry?  So  far  I  have  had  but  little  business  ex¬ 
perience.  Father  managed  everything.  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  with  my  horses  and  on  my  wheel.” 

“Come  in  with  me,  Reg.  Drop  the  old  life.  We’ll  be  part¬ 
ners  and  put  the  Short  Line  through  together.  Meanwhile 
this  money  I  have  received  to-night  is  yours  if  it  will  do 
you  any  good,  half  of  it  or  all  of  it,  just  as  you  say.” 

For  some  moments  the  boys  walked  on  in  silence.  Reg 
Reined  to  be  thinking. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  check,  Harry?”  he  asked  at  last. 

“Reg,  I  caij’t  tell  you.  The  story  is  this:  A  few  days  after 
tb"  auction  sale,  I  received  an  anonymous  letter  stating  that 


the  writer  had  deeply  wronged  my  father,  and  that  he  had 
heard  of  my  efforts  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  wanted  to 
help  me  and  would.  Then  the  letter  went  on  to  say  that  on 
a  certain  date — it  was  to-day — a  sum  of  money  would  be  sent 
me  and  that  more  is  to  follow;  that  I  must  accept  it  and  use 
it,  for  it ‘rightfully  belongs  to  me.  That’s  all  I  know,  Reg, 
and  now  here  comes  the  check  from  Chicago  by  to-night’s 
mail  signed  by  a  name  I  don’t  know.  I’m  going  to  use  it  and 
say  nothing,  and  it’s  yours  if  it  will  do  you  any  good.” 

“It  won’t  do  me  a  bit  of  good,”  said  Reg,  “and  I  won’t  ac¬ 
cept  it — but  I  appreciate  your  kindness  all  the  same.  Our 
affairs  are  a  hopeless  wreck,  and  although  I  am  entirely  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  wrong,  I  shall  do  well  if  I  keep  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  law.” 

“Be  hopeful,  Reg.” 

“I’m  going  to  be,  Harry.  I’m  going  to  take  your  advice  and 
go  to  work.” 

“As  my  partner,  Reg.” 

“No;  I  ain’t  fit  for  it.  You  have  had  experience  in  the 
business,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I’ll  be  your  right- 
hand  man  for  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to  pay  me,  and  I’ll 
work  night  and  day  for  your  interests.  When  the'  Short  Line 
is  done  and  has  proved  a  success  we’ll  tackle  another  contract. 
That’s  the  only  arrangement  I’ll  make.  You  can  take  me  or 
leave  me,  just  as  you  please.” 

“I’ll  take  you,  Reg — take  you  on  your  own  terms,  and  if 
I  work  my  way  to  the  top  you  come,  too.” 

That  night  Reg  Rightmeyer  slept  with  Harry  Edwards,  and 
the  following  day  he  took  up  his  quarters  permanently  with 
his  friend. 

For  Reg  had  no  home.  His  mother  had  long  been  dead  and 
Reg  was  the  only  child,  so  now  that  his  father  was  gone, 
there  was  no  longer  anything  to  hold  him  to  the  lonely  old 
house  at  Mendon. 

Indeed,  Reg  never  returned  to  it,  and  people  at  both  Arling¬ 
ton  and  Mendon  were  soon  treated  to  the  sensation  of  the 
great  crash  of  the  big  milling  firm  of  Rightmeyer  &  Son. 

Many  blamed  Reg  for  his  father’s  rascality,  but  more  re¬ 
spected  him  for  the  course  he  had  pursued. 

Everything  he  owned  in  the  world  was  turned  over  to  the 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt  firm,  and  Reg  went  to  work  on  the 
Short  Line. 

“If  anybody  wants  me  they’ll  know  where  to  find  me,”  he 
told  everyone  who  questioned  him.  “I’ve  dropped  the  old 
business  and  gone  into  a  new  one.  I’m  working  for  Harry 
Edwards  on  the  Short  Line  now.” 

And  from  the  day  Reg  took  hold  business  on  the  Short  Line 
began  to  hum. 

Of  course  Harry  could  not  be  everywhere,  and  where  he 
was  not  Reg  was,  and  there  was  always  Sandy  Lewis,  faithful, 
energetic  and  true,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  both. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  bridge  was  completed. 

By  the  first  of  July' the  grading  was  done  clear  through  to 
Locksburg,  and  five  miles  of  rails  down. 

Of  course  this  took  money,  for  it  was  all  outgo  and  no  in¬ 
come. 

Harry  was  determined  not  to  bond  the  road  until  it  was 
completed;  and  he  did  not  have  to. 

At  regular  intervals  the  money  came,  each  check  being 
signed  by  that  same  singular  name. 

Those  who  handled  the  checks  began  to  wonder  who  the 
mysterious  Hieronymus  Delapotterie  could  be,  and  many  ques¬ 
tioned  Harry  about  it,  but  of  course  the  boy  had  no  answer 
to  give. 

So  matters  went  on  until  at  last  came  one  bright  Septem¬ 
ber  day  when  the  last  spike  was  to  be  driven  which  would 
complete  the  Arlington  and  Locksburg  Short  Line. 

Reg  was  out  of  bed  early  that  morning.  He  was  stopping 
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at  the  Brant  House  in  Locksburg  at  the  time,  and  had  to 
meet  Harry,  who  was  coming  down  from  Chicago  on  a  train 
which  was  due  at  six  o’clock. 

Hastily  dressing  himself,  he  hurried  down  to  the  station. 

As  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  thriving  Illinois 
town,  he  could  not  help  feeling  proud  for  Harry,  an‘d  perhaps 
a  little  so  for  his  own  part  in  the  work. 

For  all  Locksburg  was  in  holiday  dress.  Every  building 
in  Washington  street  was  gayly  decorated  with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  people  were  already  driving  into  town  in 
farmers’  wagons  and  buggies  to  witness  the  formal  opening 
of  the  road,  which  was  to  take  place  at  ten  o’clock,  after 
which  the  first  train  would  start  for  Arlington. 

The  hotels  were  all  full — they  had  filled  up  the  day  before — 
and  the  one  question  everybody  was  asking  was,  “where  does 
the  boy  get  the  money?” 

But  Harry  had  strictly  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  only  him¬ 
self  and  Reg  and  the  mysterious  Mr.  Delapotterie  knew. 

But  Reg  expected  to  know  more  on  this  particular  morn¬ 
ing. 

So  far  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  checks  had  been  received 
by  Harry,  but  for  several  weeks  there  had  been  no  remittance, 
and  the  note  which  had  been  given  for  the  rolling  stock  nec¬ 
essary  to  start  the  road  was  to  fall  due  at  the  Locksburg  bank 
that  day. 

Now  this  note  had  been  given  by  Harry  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  but  he  had  acted  on  instructions  received  from 
his  mysterious  backer  six  weeks  before.  The  letter  came  by 
mail,  and  was,  as  usual,  unsigned. 

It  read  simply: 

“Short  of  cash  for  a  few  weeks.  Give  note  for  rolling 
stock  up  to  ten  thousand  for  thirty  days,  payable  at  Locks¬ 
burg  bank.” 

At  first  Harry  hesitated,  but  he  was  out  of  funds  and  the 
rolling  stock  had  to  be  purchased  then. 

So  he  yielded,  and  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
road  came  a  telegram  signed  “Delapotterie,”  telling  him  to 
call  at  once  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Illinois  for  the 
money. 

This  was  the  errand  which  took  Harry  to  Chicago,  and  Reg’s 
anxiety  to  know  how  he  had  succeeded  can  readily  be  under¬ 
stood. 

i 

In  came  the  train  and  Harry  jumped  off,  grip-sack  in  hand. 

One  glance  was  enough. 

“You’ve  failed,”  whispered  Reg.  “You  needn’t  tell  me.  I 
can  read  it  in  your  face.” 

“Then  I  haven’t  got  to  tell  you,”  said  Harry,  in  his  usual 
quiet  way.  “Yes,  I’ve  failed,  Reg.  When  I  went  to  the  bank, 
they  told  me  there  was  no  money  there  for  me.  Nobody  knew 
anything  about  it,  and  they  would  not  admit  that  they  had 
even  heard  of  such  a  man  as  Delapotterie.” 

“Strange!  ” 

“No  stranger  than  all  the  rest;  it  seems  as  though  my  mys¬ 
terious  backer  had  gone  back  on  me  at  last.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure.  The  notes  ain’t  due  till  the  close  of 
banking  hours.  Old  What’s-his-name  may  come  to  the  resfcue 
after  all.” 

“I  wish  I  was  out  of  his  clutches,”  sighed  Harry.  “I  don’t 
like  this  way  of  doing  business  for  a  cent.” 

"Of  course  you’ll  go  on  with  the  opening  just  the  same?” 

“Most  undoubtedly.  Even  if  the  notes  aren’t  met,  the  road 
Is  now  fully  good  for  Its  indebtedness.  I  shall  bond  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  once  and  clear  everything  off;  after  that  I  shan’t  accept 
another  cent  from  my  mysterious  friend.  Come,  Reg,  let’s  go 
to  breakfast  and  get  ready  for  business,  for  this  is  going  to 
be  a  big  day  for  Locksburg,  and  a  big  day  for  me.” 


“By  jove,  I  wish  I  could  take  things  as  coolly  as  you  do,” 
said  Reg,  “but  I  suppose  it’s  the  scheme  if  a  fellow  wants  to 
work  his  way  to  the  top.” 

“I  take  ’em  just  as  I  find  ’em,”  laughed  Harry,  and  then 
they  walked  on  to  the  hotel. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SHORT  LINE. 

A 

k 

By  ten  o’clock  a  big  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  foot  of 
Franklin  street,  Locksburg,  where  the  tracks  of  the  Arlington 
Short  Line  joined  with  those  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

Here  an  extemporized  grandstand  had  been  erected,  which 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  representing  the  wealth  and  fashion  ,of  Locksburg  and 
the  surrounding  towns. 

Down  on  the  tracks,  on  the  Arlington  side  of  the  break, 
stood  the  brand  new  locomotive,  with  three  brand  new  cars  at-  ' 
tached  with  “A.  &  L.  R.  R.^”  in  big  gilt  letters,  painted  across 
their  tops. 

It  was  a  big  day  for  Harry  Edwards,  and  no  mistake,  and  . 
the  only  thing  which  detracted  «from  its  triumph  was  the 
thought  that  Reg  was  not  to  share  in  the  honors.  Indeed,  he 
had  urged  Red  to  allow  himself  to  be  introduced  as  his  part¬ 
ner,  but  he  would  not  hear  to  it,  and  stood  now  with  Sandy 
at  the  break,  ready  to  lift  the  connecting  rail  which  would 
complete  the  line  when  Harry  gave  the  word. 

There  was  a  slight  delay  in  starting  the  proceeding  owing 
to  the  absence  of  Mayor  Pomeroy,  but  at  half-past  ten  he  ap¬ 
peared,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  Harry,  took  his  arm,  • 
and  they  walked  together  to  the  break,  with  the  band  playing 
and  the  crowd  cheering. 

Here  stood  a  committee  of  the  representative  business  men . 
of  Locksburg.  anfl  a  big  crowd  of  strangers. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  mayor,  “let  me  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Edwards,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  new  railroad,  * 
and  let  me  say  right  here  that  I  cannot  too  highly  commend 
the  pluck  and  energy  he  has  shown  in  putting  the  line 
through.” 

0 

Then  everybody  shook  hands  with  Harry,  and  the  band 
started  “Hail  to  the  Chief,”  while  the  crowd  cheered  louder 
than  ever,  and  everybody  on  the  grandstand  craned  their 
necks  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

“Put  the  last  rail  in  place,  boys!”  cried  Harry.  “We  will 
now  finish  our  work.” 

Reg  and  Sandy  lifted  the  heavy  rail  with  their  rail  tongs 
and  Harry  gave  the  directions  to  level  it,  cutting  away  one 
of  the  ties  which  was  a  little  too  high,  using  the  adze  with 
his  own  hands. 

Then  the  mayor  called  out: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  now  about  to  drive  the  last 
spike  and  complete  the  Short  Line.  I  call  for  the  prettiest  girl 
in  Locksburg  to  start  the  nail  and  I  will  drive  it  home.”  “ ’ 

Then  everybody  laughed,  and  there  was  the  greatest  merri¬ 
ment  all  around. 

Some  called  out  one  name,  and  some  another.  It  looked  as 
though  is  was  likely  to  prove  a  pretty  difficult  matter  to  de¬ 
cide  who  should  drive  the  nail. 

Meanwhile  Harry  put.  down  the  preliminary  spikes,  and 
only  one  remained  necessary  to  complete  the  job. 

“Here’s  the  silver  nail,  ladies  aud  gentlemen.”  he  cried, 
holding  it  up,  “and  may  it  bring  luck  to  Locksburg.  Wbo'q, 
to  drive  it?  It  rests  with  you  to  decide.” 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd  and  a  doten 
or  more  young  fellows  pushed  their  way  to  the  front,  escort- 
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ing  the  mayor’s  daughter — a  neat  compliment  to  their  chief 
official  which  iwas  scarcely  deserved,  for  there  were  certainly 
a  dozen  prettier  faces  than  Jennie  Pomeroy’s  on  the  stand. 

“dbme,  come!  This  ain’t  a  fair  deal!"  shouted  the  mayor. 

,  “It's  a  good  thing!  Keep  it  in  the  family!  ”  called  someone. 
"You  must  finish  the  road!” 

Then  there  was  a  rousing  cheer  for  the  mayor,  and  another 
for  Harry  as  he  placed  the  silver'  spike  in  Jennie  Pomeroy's 
hand.  S 

The  blushing  girl  bent  down  and  placed  the  spike  and 
struck  it  a  blow,  after  which  her  father  took  the  hammer 
and  drove  it  home. 

The  cheers  which  went  up  then  were  deafening. 

"Speech!  Speech!”  yelled  the  crowd.  “We  want  to  hear 
from  Harry  Edwards,  the  boy  who  built  the  Short  Line.” 

“You’ll  have  to  humor  them,  Harry,”  said  Mr.  Pomeroy. 
“They  want  to  hear  from  you.” 

“So  do  I,"  said  a  coarse-looking  jnan,  elbowing  his  way  to 
the  front.  “Say,  Mr.  Edwards,  your  note  has  gone  to  pro¬ 
test.  I  represent  the  Michigan  Car  Company  and  we  want 
our  monejr.  You  know  the  amount — ten  thousand  and  some 
odd  dollars.  If#you  don’t  pay  up  I  have  orders  to  put  a  lien 
on  the  road.” 

Harry  turned  red  and  drew  away,  for  the*  man  who  smelled 
strongly  of  liquor  had  crowded  uncomfortably  close,  empha¬ 
sizing  his  remarks  by  shaking  his  fist  in  the  boy’s  face. 

“If  you’ll  wait  till  some  proper  time  I’ll  talk  to  you,  Mr. 
Meyer,”  he  said,  as  quietly  as  possible.  “I  am  busy  now.” 

"Busy  be  blowed!”  bawled  Meyer.  "Business  is  business, 
and  the  Michigan  Car  Company  hain’t  got  no  use  for  pro¬ 
tested  notes!  Can  you  pay  or  not?  We’ve  got  to  settle  this 
thing  right  here!  ” 

“Get  out  of  here!”  cried  the  mayor.  “What  do  you  mean 
by  this  ungentlemanly  attack,  sir?  Get  out!  ” 

“Not  till  I  get  my  answer,”  scowled  Meyer. 

Harry  was  terribly  taken  down  and  so  confused  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  say,  when  just  at  that  moment  a  gentle¬ 
man  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Harry  turned  and  recognized  Mr.  Matchett,  the  rich  man  of 
.  Locksburg,  himself  once  a  railroad  contractor,  although  now 
retired  from  business  for  some  time.” 

"Pay  him,  Edwards,”  he  said.  “I’ll  loan  you  my  check  for 
ten  thoysand — or  twenty  thousand,  if  you  wish.  I’ve  been 
watching  your  course,  my  boy.  I  ain’t  afraid  to  trust  you. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  the  word.” 

What  Harry  might  have  said  we  cannot  say,  for  he  never 
said  it. 

Just  at  that  moment  Mr.  Davis,  the  teller  of  the  Locksburg 
bank,  came  puffing  up. 

“Here,  Mr.  Meyer!  It’s  all  a  mistake!”  he  cried.  “The 
money  has  just  come  by  telegraph.  What  business  have  you 
to  come  bothering  around  Mr.  Edwards?  You  can’t  protest  a 
man’s  note  till  the  close  of  banking  hours,  and  you  know  it 
'  well  enough.” 

Here  was  a  turning  of  the  tables. 

The  crowd  burst  into  a  roar. 

*  “Hustle  him  out!  Kick  him  off  the  grounds!  Knock  his 
hat  over  his  eyes!  ”  they  shouted. 

They  pressed  around  Meyer  and  he  was  glad  to  slink  away. 

“I’m  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Matchett,”  said 
Harry.  “That  fellow  took  me  unawares;  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  say.” 

“He’s  a  hog!  Don’t  have  any  more  business  with  him.  If 
you  ever  want  any  help  come  to  me.  Anyhow,  I  want  to  see 
you  to-morrow  night  at  my  house  at  half-past  seven,  and 
♦don’t  you  forget  it.  Tve  something  to  propose.” 

“Start  the  train!”  cried  the  mayor.  “All  aboard  for  Arling¬ 


ton.  Those  who  have  tickets  come  forward,  those  who  have 
not  keep  back! ” 

Ten  minutes  later  the  first  train  over  the  Short  Line  went 
flying  over  the  newly  completed  road. 

“You’ve  done  it,  Harry,”  whispered  Reg,  finding  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  to  his  friend  at  last,  when  they  were  about 
halfway  down  the  line.  “You’ve  worked  out  of  it;  by  gracious, 
you’re  a  lucky  fellow!  You  always  land  on  your  feet.” 

Harry  laughed. 

“It  does  seem  so,”  he  replied.  “But  I’ve  only  gone  up  one 
round  of  the  ladder,  Reg.  I  have  yet  many  others  to  get 
over,  for  I  am  determined  to  work  my  way  to  the  top. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

t 

IIARUY  SEES  MARIAN  LEE  AGAIN. 

The  ride  down  the  road  was  one  continued  triumph. 

At  every  station  the  train  stopped  at — and  it  stopped  at 
them  all — the  people  came  flocking  out  to  see  the  first  train 
over  the  Short  Line,  and  loudly  demanded  the  boy  contractor, 
the  builder  of  the  railroad  which  was  to  bring  this  hitherto 
remote  region  in  closer  contact  with  Chicago  and  the  great 
cities  east  and  west. 

There  was  no  help  for  it. 

Harry  had  to  come  out  on  the  platform  and  show  himself 
every  time. 

It  was  a  speech  at  Montgomery,  and  another  at  Trilerville. 
At  Bloomsburg  they  crowded  around  to  shake  hands,  and 
almost  pulled  him  off  the  train. 

But  the  great  triumph  of  all  was  at  Arlington.  • 

Harry’s  Jieart  beat  with  pride  at  the  way  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men  turned  out  to  greet  him. 

An  arch  of  flowers  had  been  erected  near  the  station,  and 
with  arms  linked  between  the  mayors  of  Locksburg  aud 
Arlington,  Harry  had  to  pass  under  it  to  be  escorted  by  a 
band  of  music  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens  to  the  Columbia 
Hotel,  where  a  big  dinner  was  served,  toasts  drank,  and  all 
sorts  of  complimentary  speeches  made. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  reception  in  the  parlor,  and  Harry 
had  to  stand  ufc>  and  have  his  hand  shaken  by  half  the  town. 

But  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all  was  to  feel  the  hand  pres¬ 
sure  and  listen  to  the  encouraging  words  of  old  friends,  and 
there  was  a  host  of  them — every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Arlington  was  Harry  Edwards’  friend  that  day. 

At  four  o’clock  the  train  returned,  and  Locksburg,  which 
had  a  grand  ball  on  hand  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  road, 
kept  it  up  until  morning,  so  Harry  and  Reg  never  got  to  bed 
at  all,  but  were  up  in  time  to  go  down  to  the  depot  and  see 
the  first  regular  train  for  Arlington  go  out  on  schedule  time. 

Harry  went  over  with  it,  for  he  had  matters  to  attend  to  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  but  he  was  back  again  at  Locksburg 
in  the  evening  ready  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Mr.  Mat¬ 
chett,  a  gentleman  whom  until  the  day  before  had  never 
honored  him  with  the  least  recognition,  and  who  had  always 
predicted  failure  for  the  Short  Line. 

Upon  ringing  the  bell  of  Mr.  Matchett’s  handsome  mansion 
on  Fourth  street,  Hairy  was  shown  into  the  library,  where 
he  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  old  contractor. 

After  some  general  conversation  regarding  the  road  and 
the  events  of  the  previous  day,  Mr.  Matchett  suddenly  cut 
Harry  short  by  saying: 

“Now  then,  young  man,  to  business.  You’ve  built  one  road, 
and  I’m  free  to  admit  I  never  thought  you  could  do  it;  do 
you  want  to  tackle  another?” 
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“I  intend  to  stick  to  the  business,  sir.  I’m  ready  for  any 
chance  which  may  come  up.” 

“Good!  Here’s  one,  then.  I  own  the  bulk  of  the  stock  of 
a  new  line  which  is  to  run  between  Rush  City  and  Eldora, 
up  in  Northern  Michigan.  About  ten  miles  have  been  finished 
and  five  more  are  graded,  but  the  work  has  come  to  a  dead 
standstill,  for  the  contractor  pocketed  his  last  payment  and 
skipped  out  to  Canada  just  a  week  ago  to-night,  leaving  un¬ 
paid  bills  everywhere,  to  say  nothing  of  his  pay  roll,  which 
hasn’t  been  settled  in  a  month.  Now  then,  suppose  you  take 
up  the  contract  and  finish  the  road?  Better  go  up  and  look 
the  ground  over  first,  and  if  the  payments  ain’t  satisfactory 
to  you  I’ll  make  them  so,  for  I’m  determined  to  see  the  road 
put  through  to  a  finish  no  matter  what  it  costs.” 

Harry’s  eyes  sparkled  with  satisfaction. 

It  was  just  what  he  wanted. 

Nothing  could  have  suited  him  better. 

“I’ll  take  that  offer,”  he  said,  “and  unless  there’s  some¬ 
thing  very  much  out  of  the  way  I’ll  take  the  contract.” 

“You  can  wire  me  from  Rush  City  after  you’ve  looked  the 
ground  over.  When  can  you  start?”  Mr.  Matchett  replied. 

“Any  time — to-night,  if  you  wish.” 

“That’s  too  ’prompt,  and  you  want  to  look  over  the  plans 
first.  I  haven’t  them  with  me  or  we  could  look  them  over 
now,  but  if  you  will  call  to-morrow  morning  you  can  see 
them,  and  then,  if  there  is  no  objection,  you  can  start  for 
Michigan  to-morrow  night.  By  the  way,  do  you  ’want  any 
money?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Because  you  can  have  all  you  want,  you  know.  I  suppose, 
of  course,  you  will  need  some  to  begin  work  with.” 

^No,  sir;  I  think  not.  The  Locksburg  &  Arlington  is  free 
and  clear  and  ready  for  bonding  now.  I  can  raise  all  the 
money  I  need.” 

“What!  You  don’t  mean  to  say  there’s  no  debt  on  the  Short 
Line!  ”  cried  Mr.  Matchett. 

“Not  a  dollar,  sir,”  replied  Harry,  proudly. 

“And  yet  I  am  told  it  cost  you  practically  all  your  father 
left  to  buy  the  franchise  and  such  rolling  stock  as  went  with 
it.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Then  where  did  you  get  the  money  to  carry  on  the  work?” 

I  managed  it.  I’ve  put  the  road  through.” 

Oh,  certainly,  it’s  none  of  my  business,”  replied  the  old 
contractor,  hastily,  “but  I  must  say  you  are  a  very  remark¬ 
able  young  man,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  pleased  if  you  see 
your  way  to  take  hold  of  my  line.” 

Harry’s  heart  was  filled  with  hope  when  he  left  Mr.  Mat- 
chett’s  house  that  night. 

“This  will  be  another  step  on  the  ladder,”  he  murmured, 
as  he  turned  the  corner  of  Washington  street.  “If  there  is 
any  kind  of  show  I’ll  take  hold,  and  if  I  do.  I’ll  put  the  road 
through  or  know  the  reason  why.” 

“Harry!  Harry!  Oh,  Harry!” 

Suddenly  the  boy  heard  his  name  called. 

A  close  carriage,  muddy  and  travel-stained,  as  though  it 

had  come  a  long  way,  was  rolling  down  Washington  street 
at  the  time. 

As  Harry  looked  up  he  saw  a  young  girl  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  catching  a  full  glimpse  of  her  face  as  the  car¬ 
riage  passed  under  the  electric  light  which  hung  across  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

It  was  Marian  Lee! 

Her  hands  were  stretched  out  toward  him  appealingly. 

“Harry — Harry!  ”  she  called  again. 

At  the  same  instant  a  hand  came  out  through  the  window, 
caught  the  girl  by  the  shoulder  and  pulled  her  back. 


“Stop — stop!”  shouted  Harry,  rushing  out  into  the  street. 
But  the  driver  lashed  his  horses  into  a  ruff,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  was  whirled  away. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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0 

HARRY  MAKES  A  SPEECH., 

4  I 

Of  the  mystery  of  that  traveling  carriage  Harry  Edwards 
knew  no  more  when  he  started  off  by  train  for  Rush  City 
next  day  than  when  it  went  whirling  past  him  down  Locks-' 
burg’s  principal  street. 

True,  he  tried  to  follow  it,  but  it  was  no  use. 

The  driver  just  whipped  up  his  horses  and  soon  distanced 
him.  ' 

All  night  long  Harry  seemed  to  hear  Marian’s  sweet  voice 
calling  to  him  for  help — seemed  to  see  her  stretching  out  her 
hands  to  him  pleadingly  as  he  had  seen  her  in  that  one  brief 
moment. 

All  his  old  love  for  the  girl  returned,  and  it  did  seem  next  * 
to  impossible  to  get  the  matter  out  of  his  head;  but  it  was 
easier  because  Sandy  Lewis  was  with  him  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

Sandy  knew  nothing  of  the  troubles  of  his  young  boss. 

He  was  all  business,  and  full  of  the  new  railroad  contract, 
and  for  this  very  reason  the  best  person  Harry  could  possibly 
have  by  him  just  then. 

Harry  spent  the  day  in  Chicago  where  he  had  important 
business  to  transact,  taking  the  evening  train  for  Ashland, 
Wisconsin. 

Here  there  was  some  delay  owing  to  a  washout  on  the 
road,  which  was  to  take  them  down  upon  the  Michigan  penin¬ 
sula,  and  it  was  almost  sundown  when  the  train  at  last  reach¬ 
ed  Rush  City,  the  point  at  which  they  proposed  to  stop  and 
examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  new  railroad. 

At  Brewasco  a  man  came  into  the  car  full  of  excitement, 
and  began  to  talk  to  the  conductor. 

“There’s  a  deuce  of  a  time  down  to  Rush  City,”  Harry  heard  \ 
him  remark.  “Confound  them  railroad  fellers!  They’ve  set 
the  shops  afire  and  are  raising  hob  generally.  Every  mother’s 
son  of  them  is  drunk,  and  in  my  opinion  they’ll  have  the  • 
whole  town  burned  down  before  morning  if  something  hain’t 
done.” 

“You  don’t  tell  me!”  said  the  conductor.  “That’s  bad 
enough.  Thought  Wassmeli  was  coming  up  to  pav  them  last 
night?”  * 

“The  scoundrel  has  run  away,”  was  the  reply.  “They  just 
got  word  this  afternoon  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  so 
this  is  the  result.” 

“Humph!  They  are  a  lot  of  fools,”  said  the  conductor,  as 
he  moved  away.  “They’ll  scare  everybody  else  off,  and  the  • 
road  will  never  be  finished— that’s  what  they’ll  do.” 

“Did  you  hear  that?”  whispered  Sandy. 

“Of  course  I  did,”  Harry  replied. 

“It  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  have  lively  work  ahead 
of  us,  boss.  Poor  time  to  investigate  a  new  railroad  line  with 
a  riot  on  hand.” 

Harry  smiled. 

^  e  H  fix  all  that,  Sandy.  And  as  for  investigating.  I’ve 
already  done  it." 

“Already  done  it!  What  do  you  mean?” 

I  did  it  in  Chicago,  Sandy.  It  ain’t  really  necessarv  to  see 
the  road  on  the  ground.  I  examined  into  the  matter  thor¬ 
oughly  while  I  kept  you  waiting  yesterday,  and  I’ve  already* 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  hold  if  there’s  any  show  at  all.”  * 
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“Well,  by  gracious,  it  don't  take  you  a  year  and  a  day  to 
settle  a  thing!  "  said  Sandy,  admiringly. 

The  train  was  now  close  to  Rush  City,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  Harry  was  a  trifle  nervous,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  trials  might  be  in  store  for  him,  still  he  showed  it 
by  no  sign. 

As  the£  approached  the  station  they  passed  a  building 
standing  at  some  little  distance  back  from  the  railroad  which 
was  all  ablaze,  and  they  caught  a  hasty  view  of  a  big  crowd 
around  it. 

“Lively  times  ahead,  Sandy,”  Harry  remarked,  as  they  left 
the  train.  “You  stand  by  me  now  and  we’ll  see  what  can 
be  done  to  straighten  this  matter  up.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if 
we’d  tumble  in  upon  Rush  City  just  at  the  right  time.” 

Sandy  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  just  the  wrong  time, 
but  he  said  nothing  as  he  hurried  up  Superior  street  after 
his  boss. 

The  street  was  almost  deserted. 

Further  up  they  could  see  a  few  persons  hurrying  along, 
but  the  stores  were  all  closed,  and  in  some  cases  men  stood 
before  the  door  on  guard. 

“We’ll  get  right  around  to  the  fire,”  said  Harry;  “there  it 
is  down  that  street  if  I’m  not  mistaken.  Sandy,  we’ll  soon 
know  the  worst  of  this.” 

They  hurried  on,  but  had  hardly  turned  the  corner  when 
they  struck  a  crowd. 

Fifty  or  more  men  and  boys  came  tearing  down  the  street, 
closely  pursued  by  a  howling  mob. 

“Get  back!  Get  back!”  shouted  an  excited  man,  when 
Harry  stepped  aside  to  let  them  pass.  “They’ll  kill  you  if 
you  stay  here!” 

Then  the  crowd  swept  past  them,  but  Harry  never  moved. 

“You’d  better  get,  boss,”  said  Sandy.  “By  gracious,  it  ain’t 
safe  to  stay  here!” 

“Go  if  you  want  to,”  replied  Harry,  quietly.  “I’m  going  to 
speak  to  these  fellows.  Some  of  them  may  be  working  for  us 
before  the  week  is  out.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  a  little  square,  at  the 
end  of  which  stood  a  band-stand. 

Harry  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

He  saw  that  the  mob  would  pass  the  band-stand,  so  he 
ran  toward  it  with  all  speed  and  dashed  up  the  steps. 

It  was  a  bold  move. 

If  Sandy  had  been  given  his  own  way  he  certainly  would 
not  have  followed,  but  he  hardly  cared  to  show  the  white 
feather. 

“Look  out  for  yourself!  For  Heaven’s  sake  be  careful  what 
you  say  to  them,  boss!  ”  he  said,  as  Harry  turned  and  faced 
the  crowd. 

“Hey!  Look  at  the  dude  in  the  band-stand!  Let’s  get  him 
down  out  of  that!  ”  yelled  a  half  drunken  fellow  who  ran  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  ; 

The  cry  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  stones. 

They  came  flying  about  the  boys  in  the  most  alarming 
fashion. 

Sandy  ducked,  but  Harry  stood  his  ground. 

“Hold  on,  boys!”  he  shouted.  “I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you.  Who’s  your  leader?  Let  him  come  forward,  but  don’t 
kill  me  till  I  have  a  chance  to  speak,  or  you’ll  never  know 
what  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

The  crowd  came  to  a  standstill. 

Every  eye  was  directed  toward  the  brave  boy  on  the  band¬ 
stand,  whose  clear,  ringing  voice  could  be  heard  distinctly 
by  all. 

Harry  kept  right  on  talking. 

“It  won’t  pay  you  to  break  my  head,  boys!”  he  shouted. 
“I’ve  come  up  here  to  finish  the  Rush  City  and  Eldora  rail¬ 
road.  I’ll  give  every  decent  man  among  you  all  the  work  he 


wants,  with  prompt  pay  every  Saturday  night.  Give  me  a 
chance!  You  are  only  injuring  yourselves  by  acting  this  way. 
Tell  me  your  wrongs  and  I’ll  make  it  my  business  to  see  that 
they  are  righted,  but  don’t  go  about  stoning  innocent  people 
and  burning  the  railroad  company’s  property!  My  friends, 
that  ain’t  the  way  to  get  your  money!  Break  up!  Go  home! 
Sleep  over  it!  Give  me  time  and  I’ll  have  plenty  of  work  for 
you  all!  ” 

Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  the  boy’s  words  as  his  magnetic 
manner  and  manly  bearing. 

But  something  did  it. 

The  mob  listened  to  the  end  and  then  broke  into  a  wild 
cheer. 

“It’s  the  boss  of  the  Short  Line  down  to  Arlington!”  a 
voice  in  the  crowd  sung  out.  “I  know  him!  I  worked  for 
him!  He’ll  make  good  every  word  he  says!” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BUSINESS. 

“By  gracious,  an’  you’re  the  lucky  man,  boss!”  whispered 
Sandy.  “It’s  Pete  Dart,  the  feller  you  sent  the  doctor  to  time 
his  child  was  sick.  I  see  him  there  by  the  pump.” 

Harry  paid  no  attention,  for  he  was  again  speaking. 

His  words  were  well  chosen,  and  his  method  of  putting 
his  argument  so  simple  that  a  child  could  understand. 

He  was  not  talking  direct  to  the  crowd  now,  although  he 
spoke  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear. 

A  large,  heavily-built  man,  somewhat  more  sober  than  his 
fellows,  had  separated  himself  from  the  rest  and  began  ques¬ 
tioning  Harry  as  to  who  and  what  he  was,  why  he  had  come 
there,  and  what  he  proposed  to  do. 

Harry  answered  his  questions  with  a  degree  of  frankness 
which  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction. 

The  men  pressed  about  the  band-stand  and  cheered,  some 
calling  out  one  thing,  some  another. 

A  few  knew  Sandy,  having  worked  with  him  before  on  other 
jobs,  and  began  calling  out  to  him. 

“Hey,  Scotty!  Come  down  here  and  tell  us  all  about  it!” 
somebody  shouted  at  last. 

“Go  down,  Sandy!  There’s  nothing  to  fear!”  Harry  whis¬ 
pered.  “I’ll  argue  it  out  while  you  are  jollying  them.  We’ve 
got  them  where  we  want  them  now.” 

So  Sandy  went  down  and  circulated  among  his  friends, 
while  Harry  continued  to  talk  it  out  with  the  labor  leader. 

And  all  this  was  accomplished  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

It  was  a  new  and  curious  experience  for  Harry. 

How  it  might  have  ended  if  the  young  men  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  it  out  to  a  finish  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  all 
at  once  the  town  constable,  who  was  watching  operations 
from  a  distance  without  at  all  understanding  what  it  all 
meanl:,  plucked  up  courage  and  came  charging  down  on  the 
mob  with  his  whole  force,  which  had  been  so  ready  to  retreat 
a  few  moments  before. 

Instantly  the  fury  of  the  mob  would  have  been  aroused 
again  but  for  Harry’s  promptness. 

“Break  away,  boys!”  he  cried.  “No  man  who  keeps  this 
fight  up  can  work  for  me.” 

They  took  the  hint  and  scattered  down  the  side  streets, 
and  the  constable  who  chased  them  with  his  men  took  all 
the  credit  to  himself. 

Meanwhile  Harry  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  band-stand  and 
hurried  Sandy  off  to  the  hotel. 

No  more  was  seen  of  the  mob,  and  as  the  fire  they  had  set 
was  confined  to  the  shop  built  by  the  defaulting  contractor. 
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at  great  expense,  and  to  serve  no  possible  good  purpose,  as 
Harry  afterward  learned,  the  damage  done  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  young  railroad  builder’s  plans. 

But  although  Harry  kept  perfectly  mum  about  his  part  in 
the  affair,  it  came  out  somehow. 

Next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  committee  of  citizens,  who  warmly  thanked  him 
for  the  brave  part  he  had  taken. 

Among  them  was  the  mayor — a  pompous  little  man,  who 
evidently  liked  to  hear  himself  talk. 

“You  have  saved  our  town,  sir!”  he  exclaimed,  shaking 
Harry’s  hand  warmly.  “We  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,” 
etc.,  etc. 

He  would  have  talked  all  day  if  Harry  had  not  pleaded  an 
engagement  and  torn  himself  away. 

“I’ve  no  time  to  waste  in  talk,”  he  said  to  Sandy.  “I  came 
here  to  work,  and  I  propose  to  get  at  it  at  once.” 

The  day  was  spent  in  examining  into  the  condition  of  the 
railroad. 

Hiring  two  good  horses,  the  boys  rode  down  the  line  as  far 
as  it  had  been  graded. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  taking  a  hasty  ac- 
t  count  of  stock  of  all  available  material  on  hand,  Mr.  Matchett’s 
agertt  at  Rush  City  lending  them  every  facility  for  the  work. 

At  half-past  five  Harry  was  back  at  the  hotel,  where  he 
found  a  number  of  cards  of  prominent  business  men  had  been 
left,  together  with  several  invitations  to  dinner,  including  one 
from  the  mayor. 

“I  suppose  you’ll  accept  one  of  them,  boss?”  said  Sandy, 
as  Harry  read  off  the  notes.  “We’ve  worked  enough  for  one 
day,  and  you  may  as  well  take  it  easy  now.” 

“Indeed  I  won’t,”  replied  Harry.  “My  work  is  never  done; 
and  it  should  be  the  same  with  any  fellow  who  wants  to  work 
his  way  to  the  top.  I’m  going  to  make  figures  to-night,  Sandy. 

I  expect  to  be  able  to  have  a  message  to  Mr.  Matchett  on  the 
wire  before  midnight.  If  I  don’t  take  this  contract  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  look  out  for  another.  This  business  has  got  to  be  de¬ 
cided  before  I  sleep.” 

Here  was  hustling  to  a  degree  which  Sandy  could  scarcely 
comprehend. 

Harry  locked  himself  in  his  room,  and  figured  away  until 
eleven  o’clock. 

He  supposed  that  Sandy  had  gone  to  bed  long  before,  but 
when  he  went  downstairs  there  he  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  office. 

“What’s  the  decision,  boss?”  he  asked,  anxiously.  “I 
couldn’t  sleep  until  I  knew.” 

“I  take  hold  if  I  can  get  the  contract  on  my  own  terms.” 

“And  you  think  you  can?” 

“I  do.  I’m  going  to  telegraph  Matchett  now.” 

They  walked  around  the  corner  to  the  telegraph  office,  which 
was  not  located  in  the  hotel,  and  Harry  sent  his  message. 

It  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Figures  were  named  and  one  or  two  conditions  specified. 

How  long  shall  I  have  to  wait  for  an  answer?”  Harry 
asked  the  operator. 

“Why,  I’ve  got  Locksburg  on  the  wire  now,  as  It  happens,” 
said  the  operator,  glancing  at  the  address.  “Just  wait  a 
minute.” 

There  was  the  usual  clicking,  then  a  break,,  then  more 
clicks,  and  the  operator  wrote  out  the  following  with  a  tri¬ 
umphant  smile. 

You  re  in  luck,”  he  said.  “Mr.  Matchett  happened  to  be 
in  the  Baker  House  at  Locksburg  where  our  office  Is.  Here’s 
your  answer  now.” 

Harry  seized  the  paper  and  read  as  follows: 

"Proposition  accepted.  Go  ahead.  H.  MATCHETT.” 


“By  gracious,  this  is  lightning!”  exclaimed  Sandy,  as  Harry 
read  the  message  aloud. 

“No;  only  business,”  laughed  Harry.  “When  I  set  out  to 
do  a  thing  I  don’t  let  grass  grow  under  my  feet.” 

They  went  out  of  the  office  and  had  no  more  than  reached 
the  corner,  when  a  man  suddenly  stepped  in  front  of  them. 

Harry  recognized  him  instantly.  It  was  the  leader  of  the 
mob,  with  whom  he  had  argued  from  the  band-stand  the 
night  before. 

“Beg  pardon,  boss,”  he  said  respectfully,  “I  happened  to  see 
you  go  in  the  telegraph  office,  and  I  thought  I’d  make  bold 
to  ask  you  if  you  had  decided  to  go  on  with  our  railroad. 
You  mustn’t  think  I’m  crowding  you,  but  some  of  us  is  going 
to  get  in  trouble  for  last  night’s  work.  There’s  a  warrant  out 
for  me,  and  if  you  don’t  help  us  we’ve  got  to  get  out  of  town.” 

“Stop!”  interrupted  Harry.  “What’s  your  name?” 

“John  Dolan,  sir.” 

“How  many  men  can  you  bring  me  by  seven  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  Dolan?” 

“Sure  I  can  bring  you  a  hundred  if  you  want  ’em,  sir,  but 
the  warrant - ” 

“Never  you  mind  the  warrant.  I’ll  attend  to  that.  Have 
your  men  with  their  tools  at  Pine  Bush  at  eight.  It  will  take 
you  an  hour  to  get  there  if  you  start  at  seven,  and  that’s  early 
enough  for  any  man  to  begin  work.” 

•  “Sure  I’ll  do  it,  sir.  Good  luck  to  you  if  you’ve  taken  the 
contract.  We’ve  all  heard  about  your  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  sir.  We  know  we’ll  get  our  money  now  and  we  can 
work  with  some  heart.” 

“Do  it,  then,”  said  Harry,  “and  see  that  you  make  me  no 
trouble,  or  I’ll  discharge  every  man  of  you  and  put  on  a  gang 
from  Chicago  while  you’re  trying  to  find  out  what  struck  you. 
Understand?” 

“Indeed  I  do,  sir;  and  you’ll  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
us.” 

“Good-night,”  said  Harry.  “Remember!  Pine  Bush  at 
eight  o’clock.” 

“By  gracious,  you’re  chain  lightning!”  cried  Sandy,  as  they 

went  back  to  the  hotel. 
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“Nonsense,”  laughed  Harry;  “as  I  told  you  before,  I’m  only 
business.  Now  then,  I’ve  done  a  good  day’s  work,  Sandy, 
and  I’m  off  for  bed.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HARRY’S  MTBNK3HT  VISITOR. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  Harry  ,was  out  of  bed  and 
rapping  on  Sandy’s  door. 

He  had  already  telegraphed  Reg  Rightmeyer  what  he  had 
done,  and  wi itten  him  a  long  letter  as  well,  explaining  every¬ 
thing  in  detail. 

“You  go  right  out  to  Pine  Bush  and  start  the  men,  Sandy," 
he  called  when  the  young  Scotchman  answered.  “I’ll  be  there 
by  ten  o’clock.  I’ve  got  business  here  in  town  to  attend  to 
before  I  go  out.” 

Harry’s  business  was  to  try  his  hand  with  the  mayor  to 
have  the  warrants  against  the  mob  pigeonholed,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  except  in  the  cases  of  two  of  the  ringleaders,  neither 
of  which  was  Dolan,  fortunately  for  that  gentleman/ 

“It  would  be  hard  to  refuse  you,  Mr.  Edwards."  said  the 
mayor.  “I  haven’t  a  doubt  but  they  would  have  fired  every 
store  in  Rush  City  if  you  hadn’t  jumped  in  to  help  us  as  you 

It  was  nothing,"  replied  Harry,  lightly. 

“Nothing  to  face  a  mob  like  that?  Pardon  me,  but  I  can’t 
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agree  with  you.  I  think  it  was  a  good  deal.  Seriously,  I 
should  iliink  you'd  be  afraid  to  employ  such  a  gang.” 

Harry  laughed. 

“Oh,  one  sort  of  labor  is  as  good  as  another,”  he  replied. 
“Use  men  fair  and  square  and  they’ll  use  you  the  same  way. 
I  shall  have  no  trouble  with  them,-  you’ll  see.” 

And  the  mayor  did  see. 

Time  passed,  and  the  Rush  City  &  Eldora  Railroad  was 
pushed  with  a  rapidity  which  made  even  the  rushers  of  Rush 
City  open  their  eyes. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  gang,  Harry  put  on  another,  and  kept 
the  surveyors  at  work  right  ahead  of  them. 

It  was  day  and  night — something  unheard  of  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

Harry  went  down  to  Chicago,  and  purchased  a  small  elec¬ 
tric  light  plant,  had  it  placed  on  wheels,  and  let  it  follow 
the  men. 
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As  soon  as  the  day  gang  were  through  the  night  hands  took 
their  places,  and  when  darkness  came  the  light  was  turned 
on  and  the  work  went  on  just  as  before. 

Harry  kept  the  surveyors  right  down  to  business,  and  they 
were  through  in  a  month’s  time. 

Then  two  more  gangs  were  put  at  work  at  the  Eldora  end, 
and  speed  was  doubled. 

The  railroad  journals  took  the  matter  up  and  wrote  it  up, 
and  Harry  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous,  with 
his  picture  in  the  Chicago  papers  which  dubbed  him  the  “Boy 
Railroad  King.” 

And  for  all  this  the  money  was  forthcoming  every  Saturday 
night. 

Reg  kept  down  on  the  Short  Line,  although  he  occasionally 
ran  up  to  see  Harry. 

Reg  was  turning  out  a  splendid  business  man.  It  was  he 
who  placed  the  Short  Line  bonds  on  the  Chicago  market  and 
they  were  sold  to  good  advantage. 

With  the  money  thus  received  Harry  was  able  to  meet  all 
his  obligations,  until  Mr.  Matchett’s  first  payment  came  in. 

By  this  time  the  boy’s  credit  was  fully  established. 

All  Harry  had  to  do  now  was  to  wire  for  whatever  goods 
he  wanted,  and  they  were  promptly  forthcoming. 

Drummers  from  all  sections  of  the  country  crowded  in  to 
sell  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  enterprising  Mr.  Meyer 
-was  not  in  it. 

Of  course  Harry  bought  no  more  from  his  firm,  although 
the  surly  drummer  had  the  audacity  to  call  on  him  three 
times. 

In  order  to  be  conveniently  located  for  his  work,  Harry  built 
himself  a  little  shanty  midway  between  Rush  City  and  Eldora. 

Here  he  and  Sandy  lived  alone,  cooking  for  themselves. 

During  all  tins  time  nothing  further  was  heard  of  Harry’s 
mysterious  friend.  No  further  remittances  came,  and  the 
boy  began  to  think  that  he  would  never  know  anything  more 
of  Mr.  Hieronymus  Delapotterie  than  he  knew  at  present. 

So  matters  went  on  until  fall  came,  and  the  end  of  the  big 
contract  was  in  sight. 

One  night  in  the  latter  part  of  September  there  came  up 
a  tremendous  thunderstorm,  followed  by  the  fiercest  gale 
Harry  had  ever  seen. 

Of  course  the  night  gang  had  to  knock  off,  and  Sandy,  being 
very  tired,  turned  in  early. 

But  Harry  had  some  plans  to  work  out  and  a  long  list  of 
bills  to  examine. 

So  he  bolted  the  door  of  the  shanty,  lit  his  lamp  and  seated 
himself  at  his  table,  toiling  away  until  long  after  midnight. 

He  was  just  about  to  give  it  up  and  turn  in,  when  all  at 
once  there  came  a  flash  of  lightning,  fearful  in  its  intensity, 
followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder  which  seemed  to  shake  the 


shanty  to  Us  very  foundation,  which,  by  the  way,  was  none 
of  the  best. 

Harry  sprang  to  his  feet,  startled  for  once  from  his  custom¬ 
ary  coolness. 

Again  the  lightning  flashed,  brighter  it  seemed  even  than 
before,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

At  the  same  instant  a  piercing  cry  rang  out  upon  the  night. 

Harry  caught  his  breath  and  listened. 

The  sound  appeared  to  come  from  just  outside. 

It  seemed  as  he  strained  his  ears  as  if  he  could  hear  a  faint 
knocking  on  the  door. 

He  rushed  toward  it  and  threw  it  open. 

A  young  girl,  bareheaded,  her  garments  clinging  to  her,  all 
wet  and  dripping,  almost  fell  into  his  arms. 

“Harry!”  she  gasped.  “Oh,  Harry!  Save  me!” 

Harry’s  heart  gave  one  wild  leap,  and  no  wonder. 

In  spite  of  her  changed  appearance  he  instantly  knew  her. 

It  was  Marian  Lee! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

k 

HARRY  TAKES  A  WIFE. 

“Marian!  For  Heaven’s  sake  how  came  you  here?” 

In  the  first  moment  of  his  surprise  at  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  betrothed,  Harry  Edwards  thus  exclaimed. 

But  Marian  was  past  answering. 

The  poor  girl  just  buried  her  head  on  her  lover’s  broad 
shoulder  and  wept  convulsively. 

This  recalled  Harry  to  himself. 

Without  saying  another  word,  he  drew  Marian  inside  and 
closed  the  door. 

Seating  her  in  his  big  chair,  over  which  was  thrown  a  hand¬ 
some  bearskin — a  trophy  of  Harry’s  own  marksmanship,  won 
during  a  hunting  expedition  “Which  he  and  Reg  took  in  the 
forest  back  of  Rush  City — he  stirred  the  fire,  dropped  the 
curtain  in  front  of  the  bunk  where  Sandy  still  lay  snoring, 
and  sank  down  at  the  feet  of  the  weeping  girl. 

Of  what  passed  between  the  lovers  during  the  first  few 
moments  we  cannot  speak. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  two  were  just  about  to 
be  married  when  Harry’s  great  life  trouble  came  upon  him. 
They  were  consequently  very  near  and  dear  to  each  other. 
It  was  everything  to  them  to  be  united,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  might  be. 

But  Marian  quickly  recalled  herself. 

“Oh,  Harry,  we  must  not  waste  a  moment!”  she  exclaimed, 
drawing  away  from  the  boy’s  tender  embrace.  “I  am  fol¬ 
lowed.  If  they  find  me  here  they  will  kill  me — kill  you,  per¬ 
haps,  which  would  be  worse.  I  promised  not  to  come,  but 
I  could  not  keep  my  word.  1  had  to  see  you,  Harry,  but  it 
may  be  the  death  of  one  I  love  next  to  your  own  dear  self.” 

“Marian!”  cried  Harry,  “you  know  that  you  only  have  to 
speak — to  make  your  meaning  plain.  I  will  fight  for  you — 
die  for  you,  if  necessary,  or - ” 

“Hark!  Didn’t  you  hear  someone  outside?” 

“It  was  only  the  wind.  Speak  out,  dearest.  Tell  me  what 
all  this  means?” 

“I  will  tell  you  now,  Harry,”  whispered  the  frightened 
girl,  hurriedly.  “I  will  explain  all,  for  you  must  know.  I 
can  keep  this  dreadful  secret  from  you  no  longer,  but  first 
promise  that  you  will  never  use  the  information  I  am  about 
to  give  you  until  I  consent.” 

“I  promise!  I’ll  swear  it,  if  necessary.” 

“Your  word  is  enough.  Harry,  on  the  night  of  the  fire  I 
left  your  father’s  house  voluntarily.  Have  you  never  guessed 
why?” 
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“Never!  How  could  I?" 

“Have  you  never  thought  that  the  safe  robbery  might  in 
some  way  have  been  connected  with  it?” 

“Never!” 

“Yet  it  was  so.  It  was  my  father — my  real  father  of  whom 
you  never  heard — who  robbed  the  safe.  I  heard  a  noise  after 
you  had  all  retired,  and  going  to  the  window,  opened  it.  He 
was  there  on  the  ladder,  Harry.  Don’t  ask  me  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  for  I  can’t.  It  is  enough  that  I  love  him  as  much 
as  he  hated  your  father.  In  some  way  he  had  learned  the 
combination  of  the  safe,  how  I  never  knew,  and  also  of  the 
money  your  father  Wad  put  in  it.  And  I  saw  him  steal  it, 
Harry.  It  was  dreadful.  I  don’t  know  how  I  ever  lived 
through  it — he  seems  to  have  a  mysterious  influence  over 
me — a  sort  of  hypnotic  power — you  have  heard  of  such 
things?” 

Harry  nodded  but  did  not  speak. 

“He  took  the  money  more  from  a  desire  for  revenge  than 
with  the  idea  of  profiting  by  it,”  continued  Marian.  “He 
swore  that  it  should  be  returned  to  you — every  dollar  of  it; 
he  took  me  away  with  him — I  had  to  go.  You  want  to  know 
where  we  went.  I  will  tell  you  this;  you  were  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  my  hiding-place  when  your  horse  fell  into  the 
pit  at  the  old  coal  mines.  If  you  had  gone  a  little  further 
into  the  woods,  you  would  have  discovered  the  house  where  I 
was  then.” 

The  girl  spoke  in  a  slow,  hesitating  way.  She  seemed  to 
avoid  details.  Harry  did  not  say  a  word,  but  just  let  her 
talk  as  she  would.  - 

“You  wondered  what  became  of  the  detective,”  continued 
Marian.  “Perhaps  you  would  not  have  wondered  if  you  could 
have  seen  him.  They  shot  his  horse  and  captured  the  man, 
but  it  was  not  that  which  prevented  him  from  coming  to  you 
when  you  called.  Money  did  it,  Harry.  He  sold  you  out.  He 
dropped  the  case  then  and  there  because  he  was  paid  to  drop 
it — you  understand?” 

Amazed  beyond  all  telling  at  these  singular  disclosures, 
Harry  dumbly  nodded.  He  could  not  speak. 

“That  was  it,”  Marian  went  on  to  say.  “Then  I  wrote  you 
that  letter.  I  had  to  do  it.  I  could  not  help  myself.  It  was 
my  father’s  work,  Harry,  but  remember  one  thing,  he  has 
not  robbed  you.  Every  dollar  of  the  stolen  money  has  been 
returned;  he  promised  me  that  it  should  be  so  when  he  heard 
of  your  father’s  sad  death,  and  he  has  faithfully  kept  his 
word.” 

Harry’s  tongue  was  loosed  at  last. 

“What!”  he  exclaimed.  “Then  your  father  is - ” 

Hieronymus  Delapotterie;  it  is  his  true  name,  although 
I  never  bore  it.  Try  not  to  hate  him,  Harry,  for  he  is  my 
father  and  I  love  him,  and  he  thoroughly  respects  you  for 
what  you  have  done.” 

Can  this  be  possible?”  exclaimed  Harry.  “Then  the  mon¬ 
ey  I  have  so  strangely  received  was  my  own! 

“All  yours;  every  dollar  of  it.” 

“rt  seems  so  very  strange;  but  you  have  not  told  me  all. 
What  is  your  father?  What  Is  all  this  mystery?  How  came 
you  here  to-night?” 

Marian  caught  his  hands  and  whispered  a  few  hurried  words 
in  her  lover’s  ear. 

Harry  started  to  his  feet  as  pale  as  death. 

Marian  dropped  her  head  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

•Tt’s  all  over  between  us,  I  know,”  she  breathed.  “I  ought 
not  to  have  come;  but  when  they  told  me  you  were  here  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  felt  that  I  must  see  you.  I  will  go  now, 
Harry.  I  will  go  out  in  the  storm  and  you  shall  never  see 
me  again  Of  course  we  can  never  be  more  to  each  other  than 
we  are  now.  ” 


She  drew  the  dripping  shawl,  which  she  had  thrown  aside, 
around  her,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

“I’ll  go  now,  Harry,”  she  said,  sadly.  “Evidently  I  waa 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  was  followed.  I — I - ” 

Harry  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“No,  no!”  he  cried.  “You  shall  not  go!  Marian,  I  love  you 
more  than  ever!  If  you  were  fifty  thousand  times  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a - ” 

The  sentence  remained  unfinished.  ' 

For  at  the  same  instant  the  door  was  rudely  burst  open, 
and  a  man  sprang  into  the  room. 

“Father!”  gasped  Marian.  “Oh,  father!” 

He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  his  white  hair  and  beard  giving 
him  a  venerable  appearance,  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
a  pair  of  small,  piercing  black  eyes. 

“So  you  are  here,  in  spite  of  your  promise?”  he  cried.  “Girl, 
you  have  ruined  me!  Leave  this  place  at  once!  I —  Ha! 
They  are  after  me!  This  is  your  work!” 

He  sprang  back  through  the  door  and  disappeared. 

There  was  a  sudden  rush  outside,  and  Harry,  who  had 
flung  his  arm  about  Marian,  saw  several  dark  figures  run 
past. 

Shots  were  fired.  Someone  shouted  out:  “Stop!  Stop!” 

Then  all  was  still.  What  Harry  might  have  done  if  he  had 
been  free  to  act,  that  we  cannot  say. 

But  he  was  not. 

Marian  lay  fainting  in  his  arms. 

“What’s  all  the  row  about,  boss?”  cried  Sandy  Lewis,  leap¬ 
ing  out  of  his  bunk,  where  he  had  lain  down  in  his  clothes, 
calmly  sleeping  through  it  all  until  the  shots  came. 

There  was  no  row  then — it  was  all  over. 

So  was  the  storm. 

So  was  Harry’s  long  trial,  which  he  had  so  bravely  kept  to 
himself. 

“You  can’t  marry  me  now,”  said  Marian  a  little  later.  “You 
must  not.  If  it  all  came  out  it  would  ruin  you,  Harry.  You 
must  let  me  go — we  must  never  meet  again!” 

But  in  answer  Harry  just  drew  the  blushing  girl  closer. 

“I  can  marry  you  and  I  will,”  he  answered.  “Sandy,  har¬ 
ness  the  horse.” 

And  that  night  Harry  Edwards  proved  to  Sandy  that  he  was 
just  as  prompt  to  act  in  love  as  in  business. 

They  drove  to  Rush  City  through  the  storm,  Harry  reining 
in  the  horse  before  the  door  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Maddox. 

The  good  man  was  amazed  when  he  beheld  the  Boy  Rail¬ 
road  King  tc  whom  he  had  already  been  introduced. 

What  questions  he  asked  and  what  was  told  him  we  cannot 
say. 

Harry  Edwards  and  Marian  Lee  were  married  then  and 
there,  with  Sandy  as  witness. 

But  who  and  what  was  Mr.  Hieronymus  Delapotterie? 

That  part  of  the  mystery  still  remains  to  be  explained. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TTARRY  BEGINS  THE  NEW  MONTEZUMA  LINE. 

“Hello,  old  man!  What’s  all  this  I  hear’  You’re  a  pretty 
fellow  not  to  invite  me  to  your  wedding  I  must  ssv  ” 

It  was  Just  a  week  later.  .  * 

Reg  Rightmeyer,  as  bluff  and  hearty  as  the  Reg  of  old.  had 

just  come  up  from  the  station,  meeting  Harrv  on  the  steps 
of  the  hotel. 

Don  t  you  say  a  word  or  ask  me  a  question  Reg  "  replied 
Harry,  returning  the  cordial  handshake.  “I’m  married  and 
thafs  all  there  is  about  It,  and  outside  of  the  kcner.l 
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gotten  all  her  troubles,  was  as  happy  as  a  lark  in  their  snug 


-  But  wfay  iu  the  world  did  you  keep  it  a  secret?  Don't  I 
£  know  Marian?  Wasn’t  1  almost  as  much  interested  in  her 
strange  disappearance  as  you,  and - ” 

Harry  held  up  his  hand. 

Reg,  I  think  you  are  my  friend,”  he  said,  quietly. 

“Can  you  doubt  it,  Hal?” 

t  “Then  say  no  more.  Come  upstairs  and  be  introduced  to 
Marian.  She  will  be  ever  so  glad  to  see  you.  We  leave  here 
to-day,  so  you  are  just  in  time.” 

“Leave  to-day!  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?” 

“Business.  I’m  out  for  it  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  I’m 
determined  to  work  my  way  to  the  top.  You’ve  got  to  take 
>  charge  here,  Reg.  Everything  is  in  fine  shape,  and  the  road 
wi.,  soon  be  completed.  I’m  out  for  another  job— that’s  all.” 

Phew!  You  are  making  things  hum  for  fair.  That’s  why 
you  wired  me,  is  it?”  asked  Reg. 

“Exactly.  Read  this.” 

,  Harry  pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

Reg  took  it  and  read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir,— I  would  like  to  see  you  at  my  office  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  I  represent  an  English  syndicate;  we 
propose  to  build  a  railroad  from  Denver  west  to  Montezuma— 
a  line  of  about  a  hundred  miles’  length  through  one  of  the 
richest  mining  districts  of  Colorado.  You  have  been  highly 
recommended  to  us  as  the  right  man  to  push  the  work  If 

'.we  come  to  terms,  we  would  like  to  have  you  begin  on  the 
work  at  once,  etc.” 

There  was  m°re  of  the  letter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
it  in  all  its  details. 

Sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  signed  by  one  of  the  richest 
bankers  in  Chicago. 

“Good!”  cried  Reg.  “And  you  are  going  for  it,  old  man’” 

“Certainly.” 

“Business  is  booming.” 

“It  must  boom  more.  You  can  stay  here  and  finish  up?” 

“Certainly  I  can.  Brown,  our  new  superintendent  on  the 

Short  Line,  is  well  broken  in  by  this  time;  he’ll  manage  all 
right.  ” 

Im  sure  he  will,”  replied  Harry;  “but  come  up  and  see 
Marian.  She’s  packing  now,  for  we  intend  to  start  by  the 
next  train.  J  shall  leave  Sandy  with  you,  and  I’m  sure  there’ll 

be  no  trouble.  I  may  go  right  on  to  Denver  before  I  see  you 
again.  ”  , 

And  this  was  precisely  what  Harry  did. 

His  visit  to  Chicago  was  a  complete  success. 

Willington  &  Co.,  the  representatives  of  the  syndicate,  re- 
*  ceived  him  most  courteously  and  complimented  him  highly  on 
his  success  as  a  railroad  builder. 

The  offer  was  an  advantageous  one  in  every  way,  and  Harry 
accepted  it  with  the  proviso  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
begin  for  a  month. 

This  enabled  him  to  bring  the  Rush  City  &  Eldora  Line  so 
near  completion  that  Reg  could  easily  finish  it,  so  Harry  took 
Sandy  with  him,  and  accompanied  by  Marian,  they  went 
through  to  Montezuma,  Colorado,  where  a  large  force  of 
laborers  were  already  on  the  ground. 

The  line  had  already  been  surveyed,  so  Harry  started 
right  in  with  his  grading,  he  and  Marian  taking  up  their 
quarters  in  a  log  hut  some  three  miles  out  of  Montezuma,  for, 
rawing  to  certain  reasons,  he  did  not  think  it  best  to  begin 

work  directly  at  the  town. 

For  two  weeks  everything  went  on  swimmingly.  Harry  had 

yer  known  such  bliss,  and  Marian,  who  seemed  to  have  for- 


little  mountain  home. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  too  good  to  last,  as  will  be  seen, 
and  the  trouble  began  when  least  expected. 

One  evening,  while  Harry  was  seated  at  supper  with 
Marian,  the  galloping  of  a  horse  was  heard  outside.  The 
sounds  ceased  at  the  door,  and  the  rider,  hastily  dismounting, 
announced  his  presence  by  a  loud  rap. 

“That’s  Sandy!  Wonder  what  .brings  him  here  at  this 
time  of  night?”  cried  Harry,  jumping  up.  ' 

“I’m  afraid  something  has  gone  wrong,”  said  Marian.  “He 
never  comes  down  from  the  canyon  in  the  evening.” 

Hariy  threw  open  the  door,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
Sandy. 

Oh,  boss,  .the  silver  miners  from  the  Montezuma  are  in 
the  canyon!  he  exclaimed.  “They  are  tearing  up  the  tracks. 
Half  our  day’s  work  was  done  for  before  I  left!  What  in  the 
world  shall  we  do?” 

“Do!  Drive  them  out!”  cried  Harry,  seizing  his  hat.  “1 
was  afraid  it  would  come  to  this;  but  I’ll  show  fight.  We’ve 
got  the  right  of  way,  and  I  propose  to  put  the  railroad 
through  the  canyon.  Where’s  my  coat,  Marian?  Lock  up  the 
house  as  soon  as  I’m  gone,  and - ” 

“I’m  going,  too,  Harry.” 

“No,  no!  You  must  stay  here.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  but  up 
there  at  the  canyon - ” 

.  They  11  kill  you  if  they  can,  Harry.  Where  you  go  I  go. 
Saddle  both  horses.  I  will  not  be  left  behind.” 

But  there’s  going  to  be  trouble,  Marian ;  it’s  a  serious 
matter.  These  miners  have  sworn  that  we  shan’t  run  our 
tracks  through  the  canyon.  They’re  a  rough  lot — you  know 
what  that  may  mean.” 

“As  if  I  didn’t,”  replied  Marian,  calmly.  “Both  horses, 
Harry.  If  you  don’t  saddle  mine  I  shall  have  to  do  it  myself 
and  ride  after  you,  so  it  will  amount  to  the  same  in  the  end.” 

It  was  useless  to  argue  with  Marian  in  such  a  case,  and 
Harry  had  already  been  a  married  man  long  enough  to  find 
that  out. 

So  the  saddles  were  hastily  put  upon  the  tough  little  mus¬ 
tangs. 

The  Boy  Railroad  King  mounted  one,  and  Marian  the  other. 

Closely  followed  by  Sandy,  they  went  dashing  off  toward 
Black  Canyon,  three  miles  away. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

/ 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  ROCKING  STONE. 

“Don’t  go  too  near,  boss;  it  won’t  pay  for  us  to  show  ourv. 
selves  before  we  are  ready  to  act.” 

“It  won’t  pay  for  us  to  show  ourselves  at  all  unless  we  can 
accomplish  something  by  it.  Sandy,  just  you  leave  every¬ 
thing  to  nie.” 

This  was  always  the  way  with  the  Boy  Railroad  King. 

No  talk — quick  action. 

When  Harry  Edwards  said  a  thing  he  meant  it,  which  is  » 
great  deal  more  than  many  people  do. 

That  the  situation  was  really  serious  he  had  no  doubt. 

The  mines  in  Black  Canyon  were  divided  into  small  claims 
worked  by  their  owners,  as  rough  a  set  as  could  be  found  in 
Colorado. 

These  men  wanted  no  railroad,  fearing  that  it  would  bring 
the  outside  world  in  too  close  connection  with  the  canyon, 
and  result  in  some  big  syndicate  gobbling  them  up  as  had 
been  done  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State. 
^Tj^y^riet^Dieir^es^xwjreven^Du^jiirvevors^roi^aninj, 
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their  work;  (hey  had  threatened  Harry’s  men  on  the  grading, 
stoning  them  from  the  cliffs. 

So  far  they  had  not  resorted  to  any  more  violent  methods, 
but  now  that  the  tracks  had  actually  begun  to  go  down  in  the 
canyon,  the  miners  grew  desperate,  and  had  taken  matters 
into  their  own  hands. 

Here  in  the  East  we  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  fierce 
opposition  which  certain  people  feel  towards  the  railroads 
in  the  Far  West,  but  it  exists,  and  many  desperate  deeds 
have  been  done  to  prevent  new  lines  from  going  through. 

All  this  Harry  understood,  and  for  the  first  two  weeks  he 
kept  his  men  on  the  ground  night  and  day. 

But  now  that  the  tracks  began  to  go  down  and  the  little 
working  engine  was  put  on,  it  seemed  cheaper  and  easier  for 
the  men  to  board  in  Montezuma. 

Having  heard  nothing  from  the  opposition  for  some  time, 
Harry  consented  to  this  change  a  few  days  before  the  night 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Thus  only  Sandy  and  two  others  were  left  to  guard  the 
work. 

Of  course  it  was  a  mistake. 

Harry  fully  realized  it  when  he  reached  the  tool  shanty, 
where  the  two  frightened  watchmen  came  out  to  meet  him. 

Lights  were  flashing  down  in  the  canyon.  They  could  hear 
voices  below  them. 

“They’re  at  it,  boss,”  said  Barney  Furguson,  one  of  the 
watchmen.  “By  gracious,  they’re  just  busting  things  down 
there.  Look  and  see  for  yourself.” 

Harry  leaned  over  the  edge  of' the  cliff  and  looked  down  on 
the  railroad,  some  twenty  feet  below. 

He  could  see  a  number  of  men  moving  about,  tearing  up 
the  rails  with  miners’  picks,  splitting  the  ties,  and  destroying 
things  generally,  working  by  the  light  of  flashing  torches. 

With  Sandy  on  one  side  of  him  and  Marian  on  the  other, 
Harry  watched  their  operations  earnestly  for  a  few  moments. 

“Sandy,”  he  said  at  last,  “we’ve  got  to  have  our  men  here. 
We  can’t  do  anything  without  them.” 

“Not  a  thing,  boss,  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  them 
before  morning?  They  are  ten  miles  away,  and  the  engine 
is  at  the  Montezuma  end  of  the  line.” 

“I  wish  you  could  ride  a  wheel.  You  could  get  down  there 
easily,  and  have  them  up  here  in  time  to  save  something.” 

“But  I  can’t,  boss.  Go  yourself.  Really,  we  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  else;  there’s  thirty  men  down  there.” 

“I  know,”  said  Harry,  “but  I  don’t  want  to  go.  I’ve  got  a 
plan  in  my  head,  and  I  want  to  see  if  it  can’t  be  carried  out.” 
“I’ll  go,  Harry,”  said  Marian,  quietly. 

“You,  dearest?  I  could  never  consent.” 

“Oh,  but  you  must.  I  came  here  because  I  wanted  to  be  of 
some  use;  not  because  I  was  afraid  you  could  not  take  care 
of  yourself.  Let  me  go,  Harry.  I’ll  have  the  men  back  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  here.  You  know.  I’m  a 
good  rider — you  had  better  let  me  go!”. 

“Go,  then,”  said  Harry.  “You  think  you  can  find  your  way 
in  the  dark?” 

“J’m  sure  of  it.” 

“Get  the  wheel  out  for  her,  Sandy.  I’ve  got  another  matter 
to  attend  to.  Good-by,  Marian.  I  trust  It  all  to  you.  You 
have  the  revolver?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t,  hesitate  to  use  it  if  you  are  attacked." 

“I  shall  know  how  to  defend  myself,  you  may  be  sure,” 

» 

laughed  Marian. 

They  parted  without  further  words. 

Harry  hurried  off  up  the  canyon. 

Sandy  got  out  Harry’s  bicycle,  and  watched  the  plucky 
girl  as  she  went  spinning  away  into  the  darkness. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  wife  for  a  fellow  to  have,”  he  remarked 


to  Barney  Furguson.  “No  pulling  and  hauling  there,  each  j 
one  helps  the  other,  and — but  that’s  the  boss  whistle.  I  nau 
go.  Keep  an  eye  here,  Barney.  If  any  man  attempts  to  come^ 
up  off  the  roadbed  give  him  a  bullet,  and  the  shot  will  bring 
us  to  you  as  soon  as  we  can  cover  the  ground. 

And  Sandy  hurried  off  to  join  Harry  a  little  further  up  the  ^ 

canyon. 

There  was  a  break  here.  A  cross  canyon  struck  off  to  the  , 
southeast.  It  was  a  narrow  gulch,  the  bed  descending  rapidly 
to  Oro  Creek;  the  sides  were  about  a  hundred  feet  high  and  ■ 
as  smooth  as  glass. 

Sandy  found  his  boss  leaning  against  a  giant  bowlder,  a  . 

stone  as  tall  as  a  house.  j 

The  young  Scotchman  had  seen  this  before  many  times,  and  , 
knew  that  it  rested  so  lightly  upon  the  edge  of  the  canyon  , 
wall  that  it  could  be  moved  by  the  hand;  he  had  often^’c-^ 
marked  that  a  couple  of  strong  men  could  easily  push  it  down. 
“Sandy,  here’s  our  chance,”  said  Harry;  “you  see. 

“I’ll  be  blessed  if  I  do,  boss.”  • 

“Curiosity  will  do  it,  Sandy.” 

“But  how?” 

“Call  Barney  and  the  other  watchman;  then  stay  at  the 
tool-house  and  watch  what  I  can  do  to  stop  the  operations 
of  those  fellows  without  running  the  slightest  risk. 

“By  gracious!  I  believe  you  can  do  anything  you  put  your 

hand  to,  boss— I  do,  indeed.” 

“Off  with  you,  Sandy.  Tell  Barney  to  bring  his  gun.” 
Sandy  flew  over  the  ground  like  lightning. 

As  soon  as  he  got  the  watchmen  started  he  took  pp  his, 
position  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff  where,  as  long  as  it  was  dark, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  being  seen,  and  peered 
down  upon  the  miners  as  they  silently  worked  over  the  rails.  ^ 
If  they  knew  that  they  were  being  observed  they  showed 
it  by  no  sign. 

In  that  clear,  calm  atmosphere  Sandy  could  hear  every  word 
they  said. 

“We’ll  have  to  quit  at  daybreak,”  he  heard  one  who  seemed 
to  be  the  leader  remark  at  last. 

“Yes,  but  we’ll  have  spoiled  three  days’  work  for  them  byN 
that  time,”  another  answered. 

Then  they  laughed,  and  more  rails  were  pried  up  and  sent 
tumbling  down  into  Oro  Creek.  ■» 

Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out— then  another— and  another. 
“Help,  boys!  Help!”  a  voice  shouted.  “They’ve  got  me 
foul!” 

The  rail-slashers  stopped  short  in  their  work. 

“What’s  that?”  exclaimed  the  leader. 

But  no  one  could  answer  him. 

They  stood  listening. 

Some  expressed  one  opinion  and  some  another. 

“It.  must  be  that  some  of  our  boys  started  down  to  join 
us  and  have  got  nipped  by  them  blamed  railroad  men  in  Little 
Canyon,”  the  leader  said  at  last. 

Bang,  bang,  bang! 

Three  more  shots  were  heard. 

“Come — come  quick,  fellows!  We’ll  be  done  for  in  a  min¬ 
ute!”  the  voice  sounded  again. 

“By  time,  we  must  go  up  Little  Canyon  and  see  what  this 
means?”  cried  the  leader. 

They  extinguished  the  torches,  dropped  their  picks  and 
seized  their  rifles,  for  every  man  had  his  gun  ready. 

Off  they  ran  up  the  canyon. 

Sandy  chuckled  ns  he  saw  them  turn  into  Little  Canyon. 
“By  gracious,  I  know  what  the  boss  is  up  to  now!”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  and  he  started  off  on  the  run.  too.  # 

But  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Harry, 
the  echoes  of  the  canyon  were  awakened  by  n  thunderous 
crash. 
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It  seemed  to  shake  the  very  ground  upon  which  Sandy 

trod.  s  i 


As  well  as  though  he  had  seen  it,  Sandy  knew  what  had 
happened. 

Consequently  it  was  no  surprise  to  him  when  he  saw  the 
big  rocking  stone,  as  they  called  it,  lying  across  the  mouth 
of  Little  Canyon,  completely  blocking  it  up. 
v .  Harry  was  laughing  like  a  schoolboy. 

„  The}  re  panned,  Sandy!"  he  cried.  “They  are  all  safe  on 
ihc  other  side,  and  it’s  a  twenty-mile  tramp  for  them  before 
they  can  get  out.” 

An  hour  later  the  little  working  engine  with  three  flat  cars 
came  puffing  up  Black  Canyon. 

Thb  train  was  packed  with  Harry’s  men,  and  Marian  and  her 
wheel  were  on  the  foremost  car. 

To  ^everybody’s  surprise  the  canyon  was  ablaze  with  the 
I  new  t-.lecti  ic  light  which  as  yet  had  not  been  put  into  use. 

H.-u.rry,  assisted  by  Sandy  Lewis,  Barney  Furguson  and  the 
watchman,  were  busily  at  work  gathering  up  the  rails. 

“Where’s  them  blame  miners?”  cried  Sam  Peters,  the  sec¬ 
tion  boss,  as  the  men  tumbled  off  the  cars,  and  Harry  assisted 
Marian  to  alight. 

“Oh,  they’re  gone  long  ago,”  replied  Harry,  quietly. 

“Gone'  Why,  the  missus  told  us  we  were  wanted  here  to 
.fight.”  f 

Harry  laughed. 

Not  now,”  he  said.  “I’ve  driven  off  the  enemy,  and  I’ll 
put  on  a  night  gang  to-morrow.  Get  to  work,  boys,  and  re¬ 
pair  damages.  I’ve  penned  them  all  behind  the  rocking 
stone.” 

And  from  that  time  forward  Harry  never  left  the  work 
•  or  day  until  the  road  had  been  pushed  far  beyond  the 

disputed  territory,  and  all  danger  had  passed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


JIARD  AT  WORK. 


As  the  weeks  flew  by  after  the  affair  of  the  canyon,  Harry 

Edwards  rushed  the  new  railroad  through  for  all  he  was 
worth. 

A 

Opposition  from  the  miners  seemed  to  die  out. 

There  was  no  further  attack  and  the  work  went  on  unin¬ 
terruptedly  until  the  road  was  put  through. 

Then  came  another  of  Harry’s  triumphant  days. 

The  road  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  all  the  “big  bugs” 
of  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Leadville,  who  came  down  in  a  body 
to  see  the  first  train  go  over  the  new  line. 

We  could  describe  the  speeches  and  the  dinner  and  all  that 
was  said  and  done  if  we  chose,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessaxy 
ij?r  we  are  anxious  to  hurry  on  to  other  matters. 

Harr}^  was  getting  used  to  all  this  and  was  firm  in  his  re¬ 
solve  not  to  allow  all  the  flattering  things  said  of  him  by 
rich  and  prominent  men  and  in  the  newspapers  to  give  him 
‘The  big  head,”  as  he  expressed  it. 

So  just  as  soon  as  the  Colorado  road  was  finished  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  returned  to  Arlington,  and  Harry  went  quietly 
to  work  to  improve  the  rolling  stock  and  switches  on  the  Short 

Line. 

The  road  had  been  a  complete  success  and  business  was 
constantly  on  the  increase. 

Out  of  his  profits  Harry  was  able  not  only  to  meet  his 
own  obligations,  but  also  to  help  Reg  straighten  out  his  com¬ 
plicated  affairs. 

So  the  winter  passed  quietly  and  spring  approached  again. 


One  evening,  when  Harry  returned  from  Locksburg,  Marian 
met  him  at  the  door  with  a  telegram. 

“Another  contract  for  the  Boy  Railroad  King!  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “It  takes  us  away  out  in  Idaho  and  I’m  so  glad.” 

Harry  seized  the  telegram  and  hastily  glanced  over'  its  con¬ 
tents. 

It  was  from  the  Chicago  firm  which  had  given  him  the  Colo¬ 
rado  contract. 

The  offer  was  for  the  building  of  twenty  miles  of  road 
through  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  Idaho,  from  the  min¬ 
ing  town  of  Stitzville  to  Murray,  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 

“Shall  you  accept?”  asked  Marian,  eagerly. 

“Certainly,”  replied  Harry.  “This  is  all  understood;  these 
are  my  own  terms.  I  shall  wire  Sandy  Lewis  at  Denver  to  go 
right  through  to  Stitzville  and  meet  me  on  the  ground.  Reg 
will  go  with  me  this  time,  for  he  is  tired  of  staying  around 
here,  and  the  Short  Line  is  in  such  excellent  working  order 
that  the  new  superintendent  can  take  care  of  it  without  any 
assistance  from  either  of  us.”  • 

“And  I  go,  too,  Harry?”  said  Marian,  appealingly. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  remain  here,  dearest?  It  is  a  rough 
country  out  there.  Remember  our  experiences  in  Colorado. 
This  time  it  may  be  worse,  for  the  claim  owners  along  the 
canyon  through  which  this  road  passes  have  sworn  that  it 
shall  never  go  through.” 

“I  wouldn’t  stay  here  alone  for  worlds,  Harry.  Where  you 
go,  I  go,  and  the  greater  the  danger  the  more  reason  I  should 
share  it  with  you.” 

“Spoken  like  a  brave  little  woman  and  go  you  shall,”  said 
Harry,  flinging  his  arm  around  his  wife  fondly. 

Just  then  Reg  came  hurrying  up  the  walk. 

“I’ve  got  the  Idaho  contract,  Reg!”  called  the  Boy  Railroad 
King.  % 

“Good!”  cried  Reg.  “There’s  a  clean  thousand  dollars  a 
mile  profit  in  it  if  we  handle  it  right.  When  do  we  start?” 
“To-night.” 

“I  shall  be  ready.  Have  you  heard  the  latest  news,  Hal?” 
“No;  what?” 

“The  Pinkerton  detectives  have  nnearthed  a  band  of  coun¬ 
terfeiters  down  at  the  old  coal  fields  beyond  the  Red  bridge. 
They  carried  on  operations  in  a  small  house  completely  hidden 
in  the  woods.  Six  were  captured  altogether,  and  among  them 
was  your  old  friend  Joe  Montjoy,  the  detective,  but  the  leader 
managed  to  escape.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert 
counterfeiters  in  America  and  goes  by  the  name  of  old  Hoosier. 
What  his  real  name  is  nobody  knows,  and —  Good  Heavens, 
Hal!  Look  at  Marian!  Is  she  ill?” 

Marian,  whoso  face  had  grown  paler  and  paler  as  Reg  was 
speaking,  suddenly  reeled  and  would  have  fallen  prostrate 
upon  the  piazza  if  Harry  had  not  flung  his  arm  around  her. 

“Hush,  Reg!  Say  no  more!”  he  breathed.  “What  a  fool 
I  was  not  to  think.  Leave  her  to  me.  Go  telegraph  Sandy; 
engage  berths  for  us  three  by  the  night  express  on  the  North¬ 
west.  There’s  no  question  about  Marian  going  with  us  now. 

I  wouldn’t  leave  her  here  alone  in  Arlington  for  a  million 
after  this.” 

And  Harry  just  picked  up  his  wife  in  his 'strong,  manly 
arms  and  carried  her  into  the  house. 

“Phew!”  whistled  Reg.  “What’s  all  this  about?  What’s 
Hal’s  wife  got  to  do  with  old  Hoosier  and  his  gang  of  counter¬ 
feiters,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

Had  Reg  forgotten  the  mystery  of  Marian’s  disappearance, 
and  of  his  friend’s  marriage. 

Perhaps.  At  all  events,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
it  during  the  long  ride  out  to  Idaho,  for  the  Boy  Railroad 
King  and  his  party  left  Arlington  by  the  afternoon  train. 

Sandy  Lewis  met  them  at  Stitzville,  and  the  surveying  of 
the  road  began  at  once. 
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During  the  spring  and  summer  Harry  and  Marian  lived 
just  the  life  that  was  most  agreeable  to  them,  sleeping  in  a 
tent  and  moving  from  place  to  place  as  the  work  advanced. 

There  was  not  nearly  the  opposition  that  Harry  expected. 

Before  he  brought  in  his  laborers,  the  Boy  Railroad  King 
personally  visited  the  leading  mine  owners  and  tried  to  make 
them  understand  how  much  it  would  be  for  their  advantage 
to  have  the  old  mule  transportation  done  away  with,  and  the 
new  line  put  through. 

When  work  actually  began  there  was  a  little  trouble. 

But  Harry  adopted  his  usual  methods. 

Instead  of  working  with  one  gang  he  put  on  four,  worked 
from  both  ends  of  the  line  and  in  the  middle  through  Deep 
Canyon,  a  wild,  dangerous  spot  where  the  grading  was  ter¬ 
rible. 

Twice  there  was  an  attack  from  the  miners,  and  the  rails 
were  torn  up  at  night. 

But  Harry  quietly  restored  them,  and  his  influence  with  the 
men  kept  them  fron?  coming  into  open  conflict  with  the 
miners,  who  at  length  seemed  to  grow  used  to  the  situation 
and  made  no  further  trouble. 

So  all  through  the  summer  the  road  was  rushed,  and  when 
fall  set  in  it  was  almost  done. 

Harry  was  more  talked  about  than  ever. 

One  could  scarcely  take  up  an  engineering  paper  anywhere 
without  seeing  some  allusion  to  the  Boy  Railroad  King. 

And  so  matters  went  on  until  the  latter  part  of  October, 
when  a  great  day  came. 

It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  new  Stitzville  branch,  as  the 
road  was  called. 

And  everyone  said  it  was  bound  to  be  a  day  of  triumph 
for  the  Boy  Railroad  King. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ATTACK  IN  BLACK  PASS. 

“Look  out  for  yourself,  boss!  I’ve  just  heard  startling 
news.  ” 

Sandy  Lewis  came  up  to  Harry  and  thus  whispered,  just 
as  the  Boy  Railroad  King  was  about  to  spring  on  his  wheel 
and  start  for  Stitzville  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day 
of  the  road. 

“Hello!  What  now,  Sandy?”  replied  Harry,  in  a  low  voice, 
for  they  were  close  to  the  section  round-house,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  men  about. 

“It’s  them  miners  again,  boss.  They’ve  kept  shady  until 
now,  but  they  are  just  as  dead  set  against  the  road  as  ever. 
They  swear  that  you  can  build  all  the  roads  you  want  to, 
but  that  no  train  shall  ever  go  through  Deep  Canyon.” 

“Pshaw!  That’s  an  old  story!”  cried  Harry,  impatiently. 
“Don’t  you  believe  all  you  hear,  Sandy.” 

“I  got  this  straight,”  said  Sandy.  “Look  out  for  the  Deep 
Canyon.  I  sh^ll  run' up  ahead.  Don’t  say  no,  boss!  I’m  re¬ 
solved!  ” 

“All  right.  Suit  yourself,  but  you  can’t  scare  me,”  laughed 
Harry,  and  away  he  flew  after  Marian,  who  was  already  at 
some  distance  ahead. 

“What  was  the  matter  with  Sandy?”  Marian  asked,  as  he 
came  up  alongside. 

“Oh,  nothing  at  all.  Just  a  little  business,”  laughed  Harry. 
“By  the  way,  you’ve  got  your  revolver,  haven’t  you,  Marian?” 

“Yes;  why?” 

“I  merely  asked.  One  can’t  *11  what  may  happen  on  the 
first  train,  that’s  all.” 

“Harry,  you  are  keeping  something  back  from  me.” 


“Oh,  it's  only  some  of  Sandy’s  Scotch  caution,  said  Harry, 
bowling  on  ahead. 

They  reached  Stitzville  fifteen  minutes  later. 

The  long,  straggling  street  which  ran  alongside  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  crowded  with  people. 

These  were  almost  all  men;  miners  from  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  who  cared  nothing  about  the  local  politics,  but  had^ 
just  come  down  out  of  the  mountains  to  “see  the  fun." 

Business  men  from  Burke,  Spokane,  Missoula  and  other 
large  towns  in  that  section  were  there,  too,  and  many  of  these' 
had  brought  their  wives  and  daughters  with  them, 

The  town  was  gay  with  flags  and  bunting. 

The  cars  were  similarly  decked  out,  and  the  big  lo^omo-. 
tive  not  only  flew  the  flag,  but  was  gaily  decked  out  with 
ribbons. 

The  Spokane  brass  band,  over  from  Washington  for  the 
occasion  played  “Hail  to  the  Chief.”  Harry  and  Mariar  rode 
up  to  the  station,  where  they  were  met  by  a  delegation  o/. 
citzens — it  was  the  mayor  himself  who  assisted  Marian  upon 
the  platform  where  Reg  stood  awaiting  them. 

“Speech!  Speech!”  yelled  the  crowd,  as  the  “big  bugs”, 
pressed  around  to  shake  the  Boy  Railroad  King  by  the  hand. 

But  Harry  had  become  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  He  was 
no  longer  afraid  to  address  a  crowd. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began,  “I  can  only  say  that  I 
thank  you  for  this  kind  reception,  and  rejoice  with  you  that 
my  work  is  done,  and  that  Stitzville  will  soon  see  the  last 
,of  me.  ” 

“No,  no!  Not  that!”  they  shouted,  and  the  laugh  went 
round.  “We  want  you  to  stay  right  here  among  us!” 

“Which  of  course  I  would  like  to  do,”  continued  Harry, 
“but  my  work  is  building  railroads,  and  wherever  my  work 
calls  me,  there  T  go.  I  wish  the  branch  line  success.  If  it  is 
not  successful  I  can  only  say  I’ve  done  my  best  to  make  it 
so,  and — and — I  think  I’ve  said  all  I  have  to  say,  friends,  so 
I’ll  wind  up  by  saying,  all  aboard  for  Murray,  and  may  our 
first  run  prove  a  grand  success!” 

Cheers  followed,  and  the  band  played  a  lively  air,  as  those 
who  had  tickets  went  aboard  the  train. 

There  were  only  two  cars,  for  the  full  rolling  stock  of  the 
road  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  it  was  rather  difficult  for  all  to 
find  seats. 

Marian  took  her  place  with  other  ladies  in  the  forward 
car,  but  Harry  and  Reg  went  into  the  cab — something  which 
would  not  have  been  but  for  Sandy’s  warning. 

Then  came  a  salute  from  a  hundred  rifles,  and  the  train 
started  amid  deafening  cheers. 

It  swept  gracefully  around  the  big  curve,  crossed  the  creek, 
and  entered  Deep  Canyon,  the  reverberation  of  the  second 
salute  echoing  back  from  the  rocks  as  it  disappeared. 

Meanwhile  Sam  Turner,  the  engineer,  was  feeling  rather 
uncomfortable,  for  Harry  had  just  spoken  of  Sandy’s  warn¬ 
ing. 

“Do  you  really  think  them  fellows  will  make  us  trouble, 
boss?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  sure  I  can’t  say,"  replied  Harry,  coolly;  “but,  ychi 
see,  we  are  ready  for  them.  He  touched  the  rifle  which  he 
had  brought  into  the  cab,  and  Reg  was  similarly  armed. 

“Gee!  I  hope  they  don’t  attempt  to  cut  us  off  on  the  Black 
Pass,  said  Sam.  “If  they  were  to  drop  a  couple  of  rocks 
down  onto  us  there,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  send  us 
all  to  Kingdom  Come.” 

“Drive  her  ahead,  Sam!”  said  Harry.  “It’s  time  enough 
to  meet  trouble  when  it  comes.” 

But  although  Harry  took  it  all  so  quietly  he  was  in  reality 
very  uneasy,  for  lie  knew  that  Sandy  was  not  the  man  fc* 
jump  at  conclusions  or  raise  a  scare  without  foundation. 
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As  the  train  went  whistling  through  (he  canyon,  Harry’s 
sure  was  directed  steadily  ahead. 

Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  slowed  down  unnecessarily, 
for  half  the  moneyed  men  of  Spokane  were  on  board  the 

train. 

They  knew  nothing  of  this  petty  local  opposition  to  the 
road,  and  Harry  did  not  intend  that  they  should. 

The  run  to  Black  Pass  was  without  adventure. 

They  made  all  the  stops — four  in  number — meeting  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  crowds  at  each  place. 

“Now  for  Black  Pass!”  said  Harry,  as  they  left  Tulliver; 
“once  we  get  through  there  we  are  all  right.” 

In  a  moment  more  the  train  swept  in  between  two  cliffs 
of  enormous  height. 

It  was  a  natural  break  in  the  Wishita  range,  but  for  which 
the  building  of  the  road  would  have  been  impossible. 
'There’s  the  dummy!”  cried  Reg,  suddenly. 

'  By  gracious,  so  it  is!”  said  Harry.  “Good  Sandy!  He’s 
always  in  the  lead  wher^  there’s  danger.  I  knew  he  would 
do  it,  although  I  never  said  a  word.” 

.  The  little  dummy  engine  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
road  had  suddenly  run  off  the  South  Tulliver  switch,  and  was 
now  rattling  ahead  of  them  through  the  pass. 

“Slow  down,  Sam,”  said  Harry.  “You’ve  got  to  do  it  now.” 

*  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  there  was  a  terrible 
crash  and  the  boys,  whose  heads  were  stretched  far  out  of 
the  cab  windows,  saw  a  great  mass  of  rock  go  tumbling  down 
into  the  pass. 

Instantly  a  red  flag  went  out  from  the  dummy. 

-  Sam  Turner  cut  off  steam  in  a  hurry,  and  the  train  was 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

“There  they  are  on  the  rocks!  There  they  are!”  cried 
Reg,  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  on  the  right. 

“Too  far  up  to  do  us  any  harm,”  said  Harry.  “Tumble  off! 
We’ll  push  ahead  and  see  what  can  be  done.” 

But  the  boys  did  not  go  alone. 

The  big  business  men  in  the  cars  tumbled  off,  too. 

/  When  they  learned  what  had  happened,  they  were  highly 
indignant. 

“Put  her  through,  young  man!”  cried  Colonel  Trotter,  the 
Spokane  miller,  whose  check  was  good  for  a  million.  “Put 
her  through  at  any  cost!  If  there’s  fighting  to  be  done,  I’ll 
take  a  hand  in!  ” 

At  the  same  instant  the  sharp  crack  of  many  rifles  rang 

out. 

The  miners  on  the  rocks  were  firing  down  into  the  pass. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

STRANGE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  BOY  RAILROAD  KING. 

w 

“Aim!  Fire!” 

The  rifles  cracked,  and  the  answering  shots  flew  toward 
tl(ie  miners  on  top  of  the  cliff. 

This  was  Colonel  Trottef’s  work. 

Harry  said  at  first  glance  that  the  rifles  would  not  carry, 
but  the  Spokane  colonel  disagreed  with  him,  and  now  he 
found  out  his  mistake. 

“No  use!”  he  cried.  “Dodge  against  the  wall,  gentlemen! 
They  can’t  reach  you  there!  By  jove,  that  boy  is  a  cool  one! 
He  works  ahead  just  as  though  the  bullets  weren’t  flying  all 
around  him  and  his  friends,  and  just  the  same  it  makes  a  fel¬ 
low  feel  ashamed  to  be  hanging  back  here.” 

It  was  another  of  Harry’s  daring  moves.  \ 

and  Handy  stood  by  him. 

They  three  were  the  only  ones  who  dared  to  show  them¬ 


selves  in  the  open  pass,  for  the  miners  were  showering  bullets 
down  upon  them. 

They  rattled  on  the  roof  of  the  dummy  like  rain. 

Fortunately  the  rock  which  had  been  tumbled  down  upon 
the  track  was  of  a  loose  disintegrated  nature. 

The  force  of  -  its  tremendous  fall  broke  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

A  few  of  the  larger  ones  alone  blockaded  the  track,  the 
others  had  fallen  in  the  ditches  at  the  sides. 

“Quick,  boys!  We  can  snake  these  off  in  no  time!”  cried 
Harry. 

Sandy  had  three  crowbars  in  the  dummy  brought  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  this  very  work. 

He  called  to  the  men  who  had  accompanied  him  to  come 
and  help,  but  they  refused. 

“Waste  no  time  over  them,”  said  Harry.  “We’ll  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  ”  • 

And  they  were  tumbling  the  big  rocks  over  now  as  Colonel 
Trotter  and  three  or  four  others  came  hurrying  up. 

"By  thunder,  we  can’t  allow  you  young  fellows  to  run  all 
the  risk!”  cried  the  colonel.  “Here!  Lay  on  to  these  bars, 
gentlemen!  Now  then!  Never  mind  a  little  cold  lead!  Those 
fellows  can’t  get  any  sight  on  us.  Over  she  goes!  Now  for 
the  next — and  so  on!  ” 

The  colonel  was  a  great  talker,  and  just  as  great  a  worker. 

The  stones  were  rolled  away  in  no  time. 

“All  aboard!”  cried  Harry.  “Reg,  I’m  going  back  to  the 
engine;  you  stay  with  Sandy  on  the  dummy.” 

“Look  here!  You’re  the  kind  of  fellow  I  like,”  cried  Colonel 
Trotter,  slapping  Harry  on  the  back.  “Be  in  my  office  at 
Spokane  to-morrow  noon.  There’s  a  million  dollar  railroad 
contract  to  be  given  out,  and  it  clon’t  go  till  you’ve  figured  on 
it — that’s  flat.  You  needn’t  look  so  black  at  me,  Randall.  I 
say  what  I  mean.  ” 

“I’ll  be  there,  sir,”  replied  Harry,  quietly.  He  hurried  back 
toward  the  cab  without  another  word. 

And  yet  Harry  had  made  a  discovery. 

Not  until  Colonel  Trotter  spoke  did  he  recognize  in  one 
of  the  men  who  had  come  forward  to  help  clear  the  track  his 
old  enemy,  Randall,  the  railroad  builder,  who  had  tried  so 
hard  to  block  his  operations  on  the  Short  Line  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career. 

Harry  turned  toward  the  man  and  would  have  bowed  to 
him,  but  Randall  turned  away  with  a  malignant  scowl. 

Meanwhile  the  firing  from  the  heights  had  ceased,  and  the  . 
only  thing  Harry  dreaded  was  that  another  stone  might  be 
thrown  down. 

Reg  dreaded  it  still  more  and  his  heart  was  in  his  mouth 
as  they  started  the  dummy  on  through  the  pass. 

Sandy  gave  the  safety  signal  to  Sam  Turner  and  the  train 
followed. 

Nothing  further  happened.  The  run  into  Murray  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished. 

Here  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  welcome  them,  and 
the  train  was  received  with  deafening  cheers. 

“Safe  at  last!”  cried  Reg,  jumping  down  from  the  dummy. 
“By  gracious!  Hal’s  the  lucky  one;  he  always  comes  out 
ahead.” 

People  came  crowding  around  Reg,  and  some  mistaking 
him  for  Harry,  began  congratulating  him  on  his  success. 

“Oh,  I  ain’t  the  boss,”  laughed  Reg.  “He’s  back  in  the 
train.  ” 

“Is  he?”  cried  Colonel  Trotter,  pushing  his  way  forward. 
“I  can’t  find  him.  Thought  ho  was  with  you,  young  man.” 

“No,  indeed.  He  went  back  to  the  cab.” 

“So  I  thought,  but  the  engineer  says  no.” 

“Probably  he  went  into  the  car  with  his  wife  then,  although 
it  ain’t  a  bit  like  him,”  said  Reg,  becoming  rather  alarmed. 


the  boy  railroad  king. 
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His  alarm  was  suddenly  increased  by  Marian,  who  came 
hurrying  toward  him,  pushing  her  way  among  the  sight¬ 
seers  who  crowded  around  the  train. 

“Reg,  where  is  Harry?”  she  demanded,  her  face  as  pale  as 

death. 

“Wasn’t  he  with  you,  Marian?”  gasped  Reg. 

“No,  indeed!  I  haven’t  seen  him  since  we  left  Stitzville.’ 
“Sam  Turner  will  know.  There’s  can’t  anything  ha\e  hap 
pened  him.” 

But  Sam  Turner  did  not  know. 

The  last  he  saw  of  Harry  was  when  he  left  for  the  dummy. 
“Merciful  Heaven!  Can  he  have  been  shot  in  the  pass  and 
we  not  have  known?”  gasped  Reg.  “Where’s  that  man  Ran¬ 
dall?  I  believe  in  my  soul  he’s  at  the  bottom  of  this!” 
Meanwhile  Colonel  Trotter  had  mingled  with  the  crowd. 
Reg  had  missed  Randall,  and  a  startling  suspicion  now 

crossed  his  mind. 

The  million  dollar  contract— Randall’s  jealous  nature— his 
black  looks  at  Harry— all  these  things  came  to  Reg’s  mind 
with  startling  force. 

“We  must  go  back!”  said  Marian,  her  face  as  white  as 
death. 


“Yes,  yes!  Sandy!  Turn  the  dummy,  but  I  must  find  Ran 
dall  first.” 

“Stop,  Reg,”  whispered  Marian,  her  face  growing  whiter 
and  whiter.  “What  Randall  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  the  railroad  contractor — Harry’s  old  enemy.” 

“Reg,  was  he  here?” 

“Why,  yes.  We  met  him  in  the  pass,”  and  Reg  related 
what  had  occurred. 

“Hush!  Say  no  more!  Don’t  look  for  him,  for  you  won’t 
find  him,”  breathed  Marian.  “He’s  more  Harry’s  enemy  than 
you  think  for.  We  must  go  back  at  once,  you  and  I  and 
Sandy.  Oh,  Reg!  Reg!  I’m  afraid  we  shall  never  see  my 
poor  husband  alive  again!” 

Little  did  the  people  who  crowded  about  the  train  guess 
what  that  group  was  discussing. 

They  saw  the  dummy  spin  round  on  the  turn-table  and  Reg 
and  Marian  got  into  it;  they  saw  it  go  whirling  back  down 
the  line  and  still  they  never  knew. 

“Where’s  that  young  Railroad  King?”  demanded  Colonel 
Trotter,  pushing  up  to  the  train  a  moment  later.  “Where’s 
his  wife?  Where’s  his  partner?  By  jove,  everybody  seems 
to  have  taken  French  leave,  even  Randall.  I’ll  be  blest  if  I 
can  make  out  what  it  all  means." 

There  was  nobody  to  answer  now. 

Reg,  Sandy  and  Marian  were  in  the  dummy  whirling  down 
the  road,  their  hearts  filled  with  a  thousand  fears. 


chance  to  figure  on  the  big  million  dollar  contract,  Randall', 

face  was  now  wreathed  in  smiles. 

“Just  a  word  with  you,  Edwards,”  he  said,  c 
“Well,  what  is  it?”  asked  Harry.  •  „ 

“Step  this  way.  I  don’t  want  anyone  else  to  ear- 
Randall  was  standing  at  the  time  close  to  one  of  - 
strange  breaks  found  in  the  vast  rocky  ledges  of  the  Far. 

^  if  was  a  canyon  in  miniature,  cutting  across  the  Black  , 

Pass  but  it  was  only  about  three  feet  wide. 

'  Harry  knew  of  its  existence,  but  he  had  never  ma  e  any 

effort  to  explore  its  dark  recesses. 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  railroad,  and  for  that  reason 
possessed  no  particular  interest  for  the  young  contractor,  but 
it  struck  him  even  then  as  just  a  little  strange  that  Randall  , 
should  know  of  it;  but  there  his  rival  stood.  .« 

Harry  stepped  around  the  projecting  rock  and  faced  hm 

enemy.  .  _  ' 

“Did  ypu  want  to  see  me,  Mr.  Randall?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  did;  just  for  a  moment.” 

“What  for?” 

“In  regard  to  that  Spokane  contract,  Edwards;  say,  you 

don’t  want  to  figure  on  that.” 

“What’s  the  reason  I  don’t?”  asked  Harry,  quietly. 

“Because  it  was  as  good  as  decided  in  my  favor  before  Col. 
Trotter  caught  the  Boy  Railroad  King  fever,  which  everyone 
seems  to  have  nowadays.” 

“In  other  words,  you  are  afraid  to  have  me  figure  on  it,  is 
that  the  idea?” 

“You  have  cut  and  slashed  prices  so  that  no  one  stands  i 
living  show  against  you,”  growled  Randall,  his  face  growing 
dark. 

“Who  says  so?” 

“I  say  so.”  /I 

“Then  you — well,  I  won’t  discuss  this  matter,  Mr.  Randall. 
The  world  is  wide;  there  ought  to  be  room  enough  in  it  for 
both  of  us.  I  shall  take  the  four  o’clock  train  for  Spokane." 

Harry  spoke  with  marked  emphasis  and  turned  to  with¬ 
draw. 

“Stop  a  minute.  I’ll  give  you  one  more  chance,"  said 
Randall,  his  trembling  voice  betraying  his  agitation.  “You 
have  tried  every  way  in  your  power  to  get  the  trance  to_ 
figure  out  this  contract,  but  until  now  you  have  met  with  no 
success.  Leave  this  field  open  to  me,  Edwards,  or- 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


MR.  HIERONYMUS  DEHA POTTERIE  APPEARS. 


The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Boy  Railroad  King, 
like  many  another  mystery,  offers  no  mystery  at  all  when  it 
comes  to  be  explained. 

Harry  went  back  to  the  engine  after  the  clearing  away 
of  the  stones  on  the  track,  and  was  just  about  to  board  the 
cal)  where  Sam  Turner  happened  to  be  busy  with  his  fire 
and  so  didn’t  see  him,  when  someone  touched  him  on  the 

shoulder  from  behind. 

It  was  Randall! 

Harry’s  old  enemy  had  changed  his  tactics;  instead  of  the 
malignant  scowl  with  which  he  had  gazed  upon  the  Boy  Rail¬ 
road  King  when  Colonel  Trotter  spoke  of  giving  Harry  a 


“What— do  you  threaten?”  demanded  Harry,  turning  on  the 
man  and  speaking  in  a  tone  which  was  not  very  pleasant,  it 
must  be  admitted. 

“ No — oh,  no!  Of  course  not.  I  only  say  beware!” 

“Of  what?” 

“You'll  find  out  if  you  attempt  to  fool  with  me.” 

“Good!”  sneered  Harry.  “The  matter  is  decided  now.  I 
began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  Mr.  Randall;  I’m  up  a  few 
rounds,  you  must  admit.  I’m  going  right  on.  and  you  nor' 
no  other  man  can  make  me  take  one  back  step;  I  am  going 
right  on,  sir — I’m  determined  to  work  my  way  to  the  top.” 

Now  Harry,  in  his  earnestness,  had  not  observed  that  Ran-' 
dall  raised  his  hand  in  a  peculiar  way  as  he  began  to  speak. 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  jealous  contractor,  and  started 
to  return  to  the  train,  when  all  at  once  he  was  seized  from 
behind  by  an  iron  grip. 

Harry  struggled  desperately;  tried  to  free  himself,  to  shout 
for  help,  but  it  was  no  use. 

The  hand  which  caught  him  held  him  like  a  vise,  another 
hand  equally  strong  was  clapped  over  his  mouth. 

Harry  could  neither  move  nor  speak,  and  to  make  matter* 
worse,  a  bag  was  suddenly  drawn  over  his  head. 

Practically  helpless,  he  was  seized  by  many  hands  and  hur¬ 
ried  back  into  the  recesses  of  the  narrow  canyon. 
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And  it  was  all  done  so  quickly,  so  noiselessly  and  so  effect¬ 
ively  that  those  in  and  about  the  train  never  guessed  what 

was  going  on. 

As  Harry  was  being  hurried  along,  he  heard  Sam  Turner 
blow  his  whistle — heard  the  train  start  amid  deafening 

cheers. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Randall.  “Hustle  him  on,  boys;  he’s 
as  dangerous  to  you  as  he  is  to  me;  now  is  our  chance  to 
dispose  ot  this  young  upstart  once  and  for  all!" 

What  did  this  mean? 

Harry  beard  and  wondered. 

To  say  that  the  Boy  Railroad  King  was  not  frightened 
would  be  untrue,  but  through  it  all  he  kept  perfectly  cool 
and  collected. 

Harry’s  worst  fear  was  for  Marian. 

Some  suspicion  of  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him — a 
suspicion  which  was  confirmed  when  his  captors  suddenly 
releasing  him  pulled  the  bag  from  his  head.  / 

Harry  was  not  a  bit  surprised  to  find  himself  in  a  rocky 
cavern  lighted  by  the  lurid  glare  of  a  flaming  torch. 

Randall  had  vanished;  four  rough  looking  men  surrounded 
him.  ^  V 

‘‘Here  he  is,  boss!”  one  shouted.  “We’ve  got  him  at  last!” 

A  tall  figure  glided  into  view  from  the  depths  of  the  cavern. 

“Hieronymus  Delapotterie!  ”  thought  Harry,  as  he  caught 
-sight  of  the  snow-white  hair  and  flowing  beard.  “God  help 
Marian — as  for  me,  I  am  lost!” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

“tell  him  i’ve  gone  on  to  spokane.” 

*  With  slow  and  uncertain  step  the  venerable  figure  ap¬ 
proached  Harry  Edwards. 

The  Boy  Railroad  King  had  not  moved;  it  would  have  been 
madness  for  him  to  have  attempted  it,  for  each  man  held  a  re¬ 
volver  cocked  and  ready. 

“Who  is  this?”  demanded  the  old  man,  coming  close  to 
Harry.  “Some  spy  who  has  ventured  into  the'jcave?  Why 
didn’t  you  shoot  him?  Why  did  you  wast\xir!me  by  calling 
me?”  "  ’  -•»<$ 

“Look  at  him,  Father  Hoosier,”  said  one  of  men,  and 
a  torch  was  flashed  in  Harry’s  face.  t'j*- 

The  old  man  started  back  with  a  startled  cry. 

“Marian’s  husband!”  he  gasped.  “That  boy  again!  Flames 
and  furies,  young  man,  why  couldn’t  you  attend  to  your  own 
business  instead  of  coming  here  to  meddle  with  mine?” 

“Ask  them  if  it  is  my  doings,”  replied  Harry,  hoarsely. 
“Ask  them,  Mr.  Delapotterie.  Have  I  ever  attempted  to  re¬ 
veal  your  secrets?  Have  I  told  anybody  that  my  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  old  Hoosier,  the  counterfeiter?  Have  I - ” 

“Stop!  Not  another  word!  What  you  have  done  and 
what  you  have  not  done  makes  no  difference.  You  are  here 
— you  know  our  present  hiding-place.  You  must  die!” 

Harry  folded  his  arms  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  old 
Counterfeiter. 

“Don’t  be  hasty,  sir,”  he  said.  “Remember  I  am  the  hus¬ 
band  of  your  daughter.  In  spite  of  the  wrong  you  did  my 
father,  for  Marian’s  sake  I  have  never  raised  my  finger 
against  you.  I  have  been  betrayed  into  this  by  a  man  whom 
I  thought  had  forgotten  me — Randall,  my  old  enemy.  You 
know  him,  though  I  never  dreamed  that  he  was  anything  to 
you  or  yours.” 

A  curious  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  the  old  counter¬ 
feiter. 

“More  business  men  than  one  received  financial  help  from 


me,”  he  said,  dryly;  “and  mind  you,  young  man,  the  money 
I  have  loaned  them  has  not  always  been  of  the  same  high 
quality  as  that  which  I  sent  to  you.  So,  so!  This  is  Ran¬ 
dall’s  work,  eh?  Leave  us,  boys!  I  must  talk  with  my  re¬ 
spected  son-in-law  about  family  matters;  but  don’t  you  dis¬ 
turb  yourselves,  he  shall  never  leave  the  cave  alive!” 

“Better  see  that  he  don’t,  boss,”  growled  one  of  the  men. 
“We’ll  stand  a  good  deal  on  your  account;  remember,  we 

let  your  daughter  live,  out  of  respect  to  you,  but - ”  the 

man  raised  his  revolver  threatening,  adding: — “if  this  young 
fellow  escapes,  one  old  man  dies!  ” 

Old  Delapotterie  raised  his  head  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
speaker  scornfully. 

“Go!”  he  said.  “Leave  us  alone;  I  shan’t  speak  again.” 

Evidently  the  men  frere  afraid  of  him,  for  they  immedi¬ 
ately  retreated  into  the  depths  of  the  cave. 

Delapotterie  turned  his  gaze  upon  Harry  with  a  deep, 
searching  look. 

“Tell  me  all,”  he  breathed;  “tell  me  the  truth.” 

Realizing  that  his  life,  and  probably  Marian’s,  depended 
upon  his  coolness,  Harry  immediately  related  what  had  oc¬ 
curred. 

“Humph!”  muttered  the  old  counterfeiter,  “Randall’s  a 
dirty  dog — a  mean  dog.  He  shan’t  succeed.  Young  Edwards, 
why  do  you  stay  here?” 

Harry  started!  For  the  old  man  had  slyly  thrust  a  re¬ 
volver  upon  him. 

“Why  don’t  you  shoot  me  and  escape?”  he  breathed.  “Keep 
to  the  right  and  you’ll  soon  be  in  Black  Pass.  I’m  an  old 
man!  What  can  I  do  against  you?” 

“No,  no!  I  can’t  do  it,”  faltered  Harry.  “You  are  Marian’s 
father.  It  is  impossible.” 

“Is  not  that  reason  enough?  Quick!  Shoot  me  and  run 
for  your  life.” 

“Never!  It  is  impossible,  I  tell  you!  I  won’t  listen  to 
this/’ 

“But  you  must.” 

“I  can’t.  What  would  Marian  say?” 

“They’ll  kill  you  if  you  don’t.  Nothing  else  can  save  you.” 

“Then  I’ir  stay  and  face  the  music.” 

“You  won’t!  You’re  a  good  boy,  Harry,  you’re  a  good  hus¬ 
band  to  my  poor  girl;  as  for  me,  I’m  too  old  to  change,  or 
I’d  try  it.  Here!  If  you  won’t,  I  will!  Now  fly!” 

Suddenly  the  old  counterfeiter  whipped  out  another  re¬ 
volver,  and  turning  it  upon  himself,  fired. 

“Great  Heavens,  what  have  you  done!”  gasped  Harry,  as 
Marian’s  father  fell  bleeding  at  his  feet. 

“Fly!  Fly!  Don’t  be  an  idiot!  Go  while  you  can!”  the 
old  man  groaned. 

It  seemed  useless  to  hold  out  any  longer;  quick  footsteps 
were  heard  approaching. 

“For  Marian’s  sake  I  go!”  breathed  Harry,  and  he  rushed 
out  of  the  cave. 

******* 

It  was  while  the  dummy  was  rushing  back  toward  the  Black 
Pass  that  Reg  Rightmeyer  learned  the  secret  of  Marian’s 
life. 

In  whispered  words  and  unheard  by  Sandy  Lewis,  Harry’s 
wife  told  of  the  relationship  she  bore  to  the  notorious  counter¬ 
feiter. 

“Randall  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  Reg,”  she  whispered.  “Tf 
Harry  has  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  is  in  the  greatest  danger; 
he  will  not  spare  him,  for  he  hates  him,  and  he  is  as  bad  as 
a  man  can  well  be.” 

Poor  Reg  was  so  astounded  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  to 
say. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Randall  is  a  counterfeiter, 
too?”  he  asked. 
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“A  shover  of  the  queer,”  whispered  Marian.  “He  has  work 
ed  off  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  counterfeit 
money  by  paying  it  to  his  laborers.  Oh,  Reg,  what  shall  we 

do?  I’m  afraid  it’s  too  late  now,  for - ” 

“We  won’t  say  it,  Marian— we  won’t  think  it.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  we  may  succeed.  But  tell  me,  do  you  actually 
know  your  father  to  be  in  this  neighborhood? 

“I  have  heard  nothing  of  his  movements  since  the  day  you 
told  me  of  the  break-up  of  the  gang  at  their  headquarters  in 
the  old  coal  fields  near  Mendon,  Reg.  Still  he  may  well  be 
here.  I  know  the  gang  had  a  branch  established  somewhere 
in  Idaho,  as  well  as  one  near  Rush  City,  Michigan.  It  was 
there  I  escaped,  Reg.  You  never  knew  how  it  was  that  Hairy 
came  to  marry  me  so  suddenly,  but  he  knew  all.  I  kept 
nothing  back — I  wouldn’t  have  done  it.  My  father  followed 
me  up  that  night,  but—  Hush!  Sandy  is  speaking.  I  must 
say  no  more.” 

“We’ll  be  at  the  Black  Pass  in  two  minutes,  Mrs.  Edwards, 
said  the  young  Scotchman.  “If  we  don  t  find  the  boss  theie, 
what’s  to  be  done  then?” 

Marian  turned  an  appealing  look  upon  Reg. 

“Ask  him,”  she  said.  “I  can’t  tell.” 

“We’ll  look  up  the  crosscut,  Sandy,”  said  Reg,  quietly. 

“Ah,  weel,  and  a  muckle  good  thing  it  would  be,”  replied 
Sandy,  tumbling  into  his  Scotch  again  as  he  always  did  when 
troubled  or  excited;  “if  it’s  Randall  tliats  done  the  boss 
and  I  cannot  doubt  it— it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have 
planned  it  long  before  this  day.” 

“Perhaps,”  replied  Reg,  “Randall’s  very  jealous.  Harry  has 
tried  hard  to  get  a  chance  to  figure  on  the  Spokane  contract, 
and  we  know  that  this  man  has  been  his  enemy  all  the  way 
through.” 

*  “He’s  a  black  scoundrel,”  cried  Sandy.  “When  I  worked 
for  him  down  on  the  Indiana  Southern,  he  paid  me  in  queer 
money,  so  he  did,  and  I  was  arrested  and  near  being  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  on  that  account.”  ( 

Poor  Marian  turned  her  face  away  and  blushed  for  shame. 
Reg  felt  very  sorry  for  her,  but  he  could  not  say  a  word. 

A  few  moments  later  and  they  were  in  the  pass. 

“Stay  by  the  dummy,  Sandy,”  said  Reg.  “Marian  and  I  will 
take  a  look  around.” 

Then  they  left  the  dummy  and  ma<Je  a  hasty  search  along 
the  track. 

No  trace  of  Harry  was  to  be  discovered. 

Reg  then  led  the  way  into  the  cross  canyon. 

Suddenly  Marian  sprang  forward  and  picked  up  a  handker¬ 
chief. 

“Harry!”  she  gasped.  “Oh,  Reg!  Reg!  It  is  as  I  feared. 
He  has  been  captured  by  my  father’s  men!  ” 

Reg  turned  pale. 

“And  will  they  kill  him?”  he  whispered. 

“As  surely  as  he  ever  comes  into  their  power.  Even  father 
can’t  save  him.  Oh,  Reg,  what  shall  I  do?’’ 

Toot!  Toot!  Toot! 

Suddenly  the  dummy  whistle  shrieked  through  the  canyon. 
Then  in  the  same  instant  a  shot  was  fired. 

“Quick,  Marian!  It  may  be  Harry!”  cried  Reg,  dashing 
back  to  the  pass. 

At  the  same  instant  they  heard  the  dummy  start,  and 
when  they  came  into  the  pass,  there  it  was  whirling  back 
toward  Murray. 

“Randall!”  gasped  Marian,  for  the  contractor’s  sinister  face 
had  appeared  at  the  window. 

He  pointed  a  revolver  at  them,  but  did  not  fire,  contenting 
himself  with  shouting  back  derisively: 

“Looking  for  your  husband,  Mrs.  Edwards!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
If  you  find  him,  tell  him  I've  gone  on  to  Spokane!” 
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“Oh,  Reg!  Reg!  It  is  all  over  with  poor  Harry! 
dreadful  man  has  done  his  worst.” 

Poor  Marian! 

She  threw  herself  upon  her  husband’s  faithful  friend  as" 
her  only  support. 

And  she  made  no  mistake  in  doing  it;  Reg  was  true  to 
tli6  coro.  \ 

“Don’t  give  away,  Marian,”  he  said,  earnestly.  “At  least 
we  can  do  everything  in  our  power  to  expose  that  scoundrel 
and  bring  him  to  justice!  How  did  he  dare?  He  must  have 
shot  poor  Sandy,  or  he  never  would  be  in  the  dummy  now." 
“There  were  others  with  him,  Reg;  I  saw  them,  but  you^ 

did  not.  Oh!  What’s  to  be  done?” 

“Hark!”  said  Reg,  suddenly.  “Train  coming  up  the  road. 

“Impossible,”  cried  Marian. 

“It  is!  It’s  old  No.  1,  our  working  engine.  Who  could 
have  started  it  up?” 

“We  must  signal  it!  ”  cried  Marian.  “If  it’s  No.  1,  then  Ned 
Foster  is  at  the  throttle;  he’ll  run  the  dummy  down  in  no 
time.’” 

“And  shall  we  go  with  him  and  give  up  the  search?" 

“It  is  useless  to  search,  Reg.  Quick!  Stop  No.  1  if  you 
can!  ” 

Reg  ran  down  the  canyon  waving  his  hat  wildly. 

In  a  moment  Ned  Foster’s  head  came  out  of  the  cab  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  engine,  which  had  a  caboose  attached,  began 
to  slow  down. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Rightmeyer!  What’s  the  trouble?"  cried  Ned. 
“Got  a  telegram  from  Murray  to  come  through,  post  haste, 
on  account  of  an  accident  to  the  boss,  but  he  looks  as  if  he 
was  all  right.” 

“Looks— what  do  you  mean?”  gasped  Reg. 

“Why,  there  he  is — there,  right  behind  you!” 

Reg  wheeled  around  and  to  his  utter  amazement  saw  Harry 
standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  crosscut. 

One  arm  was  about  Marian’s  waist— the  girl’s  head  had 
dropped  upon  lute  shoulder — the  other  supported  an  old  white- 
haired  man  wi’ro  seemed  just  able  to  stand. 

“It’s  all  «r§ht,  Reg,”  said  Harry,  quietly,  “help  me  to  get; 
them  on  board  as  quick  as  possible,  for  the  enemy  is  close 
behind  us.  Stand  by  me,  old  fellow,  and  we’ll  see  if  Ralph 

Randall  will  go  on  to  Spokane!  ” 

******* 

Bang,  bang,  bang! 

Rifles  were  ringing  through  the  Black  Pass,  and  shots  were 
flying. 

It  was  all  in  vain! 

“They  are  too  late,  dearest!”  said  Harry  Edwards,  who 
stood  with  his  protecting  arm  about  his  wife,  looking  back 
out  of  the  caboose.  “They  are  just  a  day  behind  the  fair — 
they  cannot  harm  us  now.” 

“Oh,  Harry,  Harry!  How  I  love  you  for  it!  Father  has 
told  me  all!  Poor  father!  Is  there  not  some  good  in  hint, 
when  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  to  save  you  for  my 
sake?” 

“There  is,”  said  Harry,  decidedly.  “Don’t  suppose  that  I 
could  go  off  and  leave  him  there  to  die!  ” 

“No.  a  thousand  times  no!  You  never  could  do  it,  Harry, 
but  just  the  same  there  is  no  woman  in  Idaho  prouder  of  her 
husband  than  T  am  of  you  to-day.” 

Now,  while  Harry  and  Marian  were  watching  the  counter¬ 
feiters  blazing  away  at  the  caboose.  Reg  was  in  the  cab  with 
Ned  Foster. 
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This  was  a  family  matter;  after  he  assisted  Harry  to  lift 
old  Delapotterie  into  the  caboose  where  he  now  lay,  Reg  with¬ 
drew. 

“Drive  her  forward,  Ned;  Drive  her  forward!”  cried  Reg. 
“I'll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  my  own  pocket  if  you’ll 
overhaul  the  dummy  before  we  reach  the  big  bend.” 

“By  jove,  boss,  there  she  is  ahead  of  us  now!”  cried  Ned, 
as  No.  1  went  swinging  round  the  curve. 

“Crowd  her — crowd  her!”  cried*  Reg.  “Here,  give  me  that 
rifle.  If  they  fire  at  us,  they’ll  find  Irm  some  on  firing,  too'.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  they  saw  the  dummy 
leave  the  track  and  go  tumbling  over  into  the  ditch. 

“By  jove!  Bully  for  Sandy  L^wis!"  cried  Reg.  “That’s  his 
work!  He’s  derailed  the  dummy  on  the  two-mile  switch. 

*  *  *  *  *  41  1  *  r 

While  these  stirring  events  were  transpiring  down  the  line, 
all  Murray  had  been  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement  by 
the  reports  circulating  all  over  town  that  something  serious 
had  happened  to  the  Boy  Railroad  King. 

That  is  what  sent  the  message  flying  over  the  wire  to  Stitz- 
ville  and  started  out  No.  1. 

This  is  what  sent  the  train  back'  over  the  road  a  little 
later  filled  with  the  big  guns  of  Murray. 

They  found  the  missing  one  at  the  two-mile  switch. 

The  Boy  Railroad  King  was  calmly  assisting  Reg  and  Ned 
Foster  to  right  the  dummy. 

Mr.  Randall  with  a  broken  leg  was  lying  in  the  caboose. 

Two  other  men,  rough-looking  characters,  were  with  him, 
both  badly  shaken  up,  as  was  the  brave  Scotchman  who, 
forced  to  run  the  dummy  at  the  revolver’s  point,  had  de¬ 
liberately  ditched  it  in  the  interest  of  his  boss. 

They  were  all  there  but  Marian  and  her  father,  and  they 
had  disappeared. 

But  as  none  of  those  who  had  come  down  fi'om  Murray 
knew  anything  about  such  a  person  as  Hieronymus  Delapot¬ 
terie,  nobody  wondered  at  his  absence. 

Perhaps  Contractor  Randall  would  have  told  them  if  he 
had  ever  dreamed  that  the  old  man  left  the  caboose  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  daughter  after  the  dummy  went  down. 

Trouble  was,  Randall  didn’t  know  that  Delapotterie  was  ever 
in  the  caboose. 

In  fact,  Harry  managed  the  whole  affair  so  shrewdly  that 
Randall  and  his  two  confederates  were  jailed  at  Murray,  and 
the  name  of  Delapotterie  was  never  mentioned  at  all. 

The  charge  against  the  contractor  and  the  others  was  sim¬ 
ply  assault  and  battery. 

As  Harry  failed  to  appear  against  them,  the  men  were  set 
free  and  immediately  left  town. 

Harry  .went  through  to  Spokane  with  Colonel  Trotter  that 
night. 

When  he  returned  from  Spokane  next  day  Marian  was  with 

him. 

The  Boy  Railroad  King  carried  in  his  pocket  the  million 
dollar  contract,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered. 

As  for  Randall,  he  never  put  in  his  figures  at  all;  indeed,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  was  heard  of  in  the  railroad  world 
again. 

Leaving  Reg  to  finish  up  at  Stitzville  and  Murray,  the  Boy 
Railroad  King,  accompanied  by  Marian  and  the  faithful  Sandy, 
passed  over  into  Washington  and  went  to  work  on  the  new 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  from  Spokane  southwest. 

Shortly  afterward  Reg  joined  him,  and  on  that  night,  after 
Marian  had  retired,  Harry  told  Reg  the  whole  story. 

“And  where’s  your  respected  father-in-law  now?”  asked 
Reg. 

“Dead,”  said  Harry.  “Dead  and  buried.  He  never  recover¬ 
ed  and  the  gang  is  all  broken  up.  Let  him  rest.  Anyway, 
Reg,  be  gave  me  my  first  start,  for  if  he  hadn’t  stolen  father’s 


money  no  doubt  I  would  have  made  a  fool  of  myself  and 
thrown  it  all  away.” 

“Well,  upon  my  word,  that’s  one  way  to  look  at  it!  ”  laughed 
Reg.  “At  all  events,  he  gave  it  back  as  it  w  as  needed,  and — ” 

“And  gave  me  the  best  wife  any  man  ever  had,”  broke  in 
Harry;  “so  1  say  again  let  him  rest.” 

Of  course  Reg  was  far  from  wishing  to  resurrect  such  a 
peculiar  person  as  the  late  Mr.  Delapotterie,  so  his  name  was 
never  mentioned  again. 

The  new  contract  proved  a  huge  succesg,  and  others  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Harry  was  rapidly  winning  fame  and  fortune. 

To-day  he  is  most  emphatically  the  best  known,  if  not  the 
richest  railroad  engineer  in  the  United  States,  and  he  would 
be  so  recognized  by  our  readers  if  we  were  to  make  his  true 
name  known. 

It  was  no  case  of  luck,  but  a  matter  of  hard,  faithful  work 
and  strict  attention  to  business.. 

Such  methods  applied  to  any  calling  invariably  succeed. 

Boys,  do  as  Harry  Edwards  did — work  your  way  to  the  top. 

And  if  at  times  the  way  seems  dark  and  the  work  hard,  re¬ 
member  the  story  of  The  Boy  Railroad  King. 

*  THE  END. 

Read  "LOYAL  TO  THE  LAST;  OR,  FIGHTING 
FOR  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES,”  by  Gen’l  Jas.  A. 
Gordon,  which  will  be  the  next  number  (450)  of  “Pluck 
and  Luck.” 
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No.  77.  IIOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed,  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  IIOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  bis  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pueumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  iEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  ami,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  "’rite  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

No.  74  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY. — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject: 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


„  „  mT  THE  stage. 

Rnni'41rTI11^  Ii0YS  0F  NE'V  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
™  W  lfo77C  a,?mg  a  gVat  vanety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

ss .sat  “/biok  auiateur  minstreis. is  c°mijiete  wiibout 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Coutaming  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  a  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows.  be 

OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

iVtl°K  LI)OON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
coma  ins  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.',  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
tne  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
Obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.-Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 


est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author  ai0me 


xr  ^  _  HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
fished'55  at  h°me‘  The  most  comPlete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

X°.  30.  HOW  4  O  COOK.- — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
cooksf  anC*  a  gran<*  c°bection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

No.' 37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.-It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
maue  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds  ’ 


.  J*0:,,3*;  HPW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foal* 
a  good  sneaker11^  s}vmg  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becomft 
“all  the  ttr  iCr  auf  elocutl°nist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
simnie  nP,?ri  J  aiithors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
^t1  le  ?nd  concise  manner  possible. 

i  N°.  49-  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  d®- 

smmol'nrn  for-  deba!;es’  Questions  for  discussion,  and  the^eit 
bources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


xr  „  T  SOCIETY. 

fun'0*  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  art 

h a ndkerchle?6  f n ri^  llttle  bo?k-  .Besides  the  various  methods  of 

tSns^  ftdT Paraso1’  w'ndow  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con- 
;a!a^  aftul  hst  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ia 

wkhJutone?  everybody’  both  oId  and  y°unS-  You  cannot  be  happy 


No.  4  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
on*  ifTl:by  ^?"k.Toasey-  It  contains  full  instruc- 


^  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
Bcription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries 

fustradons  °r^e  ^rebe*’  A*  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricitv. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks  < 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


hoTtiUe0  art  °/fdr;ng’  *.«Q«ette  fa  ball-room  and  at  patties] 
dances. d  '  &nd  fU  d,rectl0DS  for  callinS  olf  in  all  popular  squart 

No.  *5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  lov. 
ouitship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquett® 

e-rally  known d’  h  many  CUri°US  and  interestinS  things  not  gen* 

V’  HHW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  th® 
“ff  pressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  th® 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  ud 
No  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  "of  th® 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  I  he  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  nil 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  T  O  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Saneho,  Draw  Poker 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards’ 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  1)6  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  throe  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  cofiundrums,  with  key  to  same  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE.  " 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  I  here  s  hajinincss  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  tbe  drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

• — Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
With  many  standard  readings. 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH, 


Address  FRANK  TOTTSEV  Pnhiidi  xix! _ _ TT  nlitu U 


XT  „  birds  and  animals. 

H/YW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th® 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot  etc 
n  VRRiT^f  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
tra.ed  B*TraDrotawaDd  mstructi''e  k°»k-  Handsomely  illu* 

No.  40  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.-Including  hint, 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Keen  °W  °  CUr6  SkmS’  Gopiously  iJ1ustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMAL’S. — A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  '  * 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
raming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  fuli 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 

published0''8’  maklng  1<:  tbe  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ey«r 

XT  o  miscellaneous. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in. 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  •  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  di- 

book°caDuot  ^eqimled^01*^8’  COl°red  fireS’  and  gas  balloo;,s-  Tbi» 

.  *«•  HOW  TO  BECOME  ANT  AUTlloR?-Conlatoin|'f„|l 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  coin- 
Hnand*  °f  manuscnpt’  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

No  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
plaints  Aboundlng  111  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

N®.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detect ives. 

-  No‘  d(\  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  if 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W  De  W 
Abney. 

pi-jf  >GW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADE  1  .--v  ^ taming  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard  I  oboe  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet, 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nava! 
Academy  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States ‘Navv  Com. 
piled  and  written  by  Ini  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Becom*  » 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  become  ft 

OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 

R  (Daqazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  etc.,  ot  Western  Life. 

3  _ _ _  rarNrkTTm 


32  PAGES  PRICE  5  CENTS. 


32  PAGES. 


EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVER. 

All  ot  these  eliciting  stories  are  founded  on  foung  “•?£?  toVm^hetas^oftoe^srdLwng11  stories 

SM®  thll  mo^Tnt^Sng  magasi^e  and  he  convinced: 

P  latest  issues  :  X<>u»g  wufl. “iSSKj &i£i£^BIS^n»*na  hi. 


ever 


163  Young  Wild  West’s  Shooting  Match;  or,  The  “Show-Down  at 

ShsstR-  ,  tiao th  nividp  *  or  Arietta’s  Great  Fight. 

164  Young  andDthethS?arlet  feeven ;  or,  Arietta's  Daring 


165  Young  Wild  West 
Leap. 


193  Young  Wild  West’s  Buckhorn  Bowie,  and 

194  Yroungewild  West  in  the  Haunted  Hills;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Aztec 

195  YotST  Wild  West's  Cowboy  Dance ;  or,  Arietta’s  Annoying  Ad- 

196  Youig^Wild  West's  Double  Shot;  or,  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  Lite 

197  Young ‘Wild  West  at  Gold  Gorge;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Drop  of 

5s 

200  Toung  <WUd  west's  Leap  In  the  Dark ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Cnder- 

201  YouogllW,fdtwS't  and  the  Sliver  Queen ;  or.  The  Fate  of  the 

202  Yonn|tWtTd°West  Striking  It  Rich;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Cave  of 

205  You?g" WUd'TeM  at  Sizzling  Fork;  or,  A  Hot  Time  With  the 

208  Yomfe'wfia  West's  Royal  Flush:  or.  Arietta  and  the  Gamblers 

209  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Prairie  Pirates;  or,  The  Fight  for  the 

210  Young  Wild  West  Daring  Death;  or,  How  the  Sorrel  Saved  Art- 

211  Young  Wild  West  Corraling  the  Comanches ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

212  YonngCWlidmw«rat  Spangle  Springs;  or.  The  Toughest  Town  In 

Tcxels. 

213  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Renegade  Ranchman ;  or.  Arietta  In  a 

214  Youn*PWild  West's  Gold  Dust  Drift ;  or,  Losing  a  fool  Million 

215  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Overland  Outlaws ,  or,  Arietta  s  Death 

216  Youn?  Wild  West  and  the  Ace  of  Clubs ;  or,  A  Human  Pack  of 

C<irds. 

_  .  _  .v  •wr.cf-  of  n«nth  Valiev:  or.  Arietta  and  the  Cliff  of  Gold. 

115  Young  Wild  West  andlheBowm  Band;  or,  A  Hot  Hunt  in  the  Horae 

219  Young' Wild  Wert. and  the  Apache >  Princess;  or.^Ariotta^Keroe  Foe.^ 


166  Young  Wild  West's  Mirror  Shot ^  Si|ft0t'!niIE^a  as”  a^Spy. 

168  SKI  wild  West  “sing  a  MUUon;  or,SHow  Arietta  Helped  II. m 

169  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Railroad  Robbers :  or.  Lively  Work  In 

170  YouX'wild  West  Corraling  the  Cow-Punchers ;  or.  Arietta's  Swim 

171  Young 'wnd  West  “Facing  the  Music"  ;  or.  The  Mistake  the  Lynch 

172  Youngwffd  West  and  “Montana  Moae"  ;  or,  Arietta's  Messenger 

173  Young  WUd  West  at  Grizzly  Gulch  ;  or,  The  Shot  that  Sared  the 

174  Yonnfwild  West  on  the  Warpath ;  or,  Arietta  Among  the  Ara 

175  YoPung°  Wild  West  and  “Nebraska  Nick" ;  or,  The  Cattle  Thieves 

176  Y0UhghWiVdawest  and  the  Magic  Mine ;  or.  How  Arietta  Solved  a 

I  @ iw?E  &  "sS 

180  Young 'Wild  West  Chasing  the  Cowboys;  or,  Arietta  the  Lariat 

1 8 1  YoungWild  West  and  the  Treacherous  Trapper;  or.  Lost  in  the  Great 

182  Yo?nglhWil°d0dWest’s  Dash  to  Deadwood ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 
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